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CHAPTER I. 

One morning Roach received a letter from 
Mr. Henderson, in which he expressed, 
throughout some pages, of humane vSentiment, 

his strong and genuihe"5 sympathy with his 
tenantry — in which he promised that he 
should not be found behind any Irish land- 
lord in his concessions and consideration for 
them — in which he confessed his persuasion 
of the high responsibihty that rested upon 
eveiy landed proprietor, in this painful crisis, 
to live among his tenantry, and to encourage 
them by his presence— in which he insi- 
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nuated that his only reason for not taking 
such a course was contained in certain un- 
accountable objections of Mrs. Henderson to 
their return. 

Roach took a resolution at the moment — 
pondered over it, and matured it in a few 
hours — and dispatched an answer to Mr. 
Henderson's letter by return of post. 

Then, taking down a ledger jfrom the shelf, 
he drove into Roscommon to a Mr. Bennet, 
the Agent of Coneyfell — spent some hours 
with him, and came home strong in his re- 
solve. 

A week passed. During that week he had 
not been slothful in the furtherance of his re- 
solve — he had " canted" all his farm stock, 
and was in possession of some hundred poimds. 
He had written to the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and others, receiving in 
reply the warmest testimony of their respect 
and approval, together with some important 
letters of introduction to scientific celebrities 
in Paris. 

Again a letter from Mr. Henderson. Sor- 
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row for his dear friend's departure. Mrs. 
H.'s objections had yielded to the feelings of 
duty. They would be at Coneyfell two days 
after the receipt of this announcement. 

"And I must not be foimd here," said 
Roach, to himself. 

He took his hat and went out to look up 
his honest friend the Doctor — that friend in 
good report and in evil report. Where will 
he find another ? 

His heart was heavy. He had fear which 
took no shape — sorrow which took no shape — 
the chaunt of Hope was very low and vague. 

This same hope is no Deity. She is an im- 
postor — ^a gipsy mendicant, who takes in the 
young by her palmistry. Por me — I'll never 
trust the jade again. 

A strange clamour broke on his ear as he 
came in sight of a grove of small pine. A 
fiendish howling was going on at the far 
side, borne away till then by an adverse 
wind. 

In those days the " keen" was fo;* ever in 
the air, but this resembled rather the cry of 

B 2 
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some terrified beast. It grew louder and 
wilder. Roach ran over the intervening 
fields, and hastily skirting the grove came 
upon a startling scene. On the grass lay a 
man in rough shooting costume, his gun at 
some little distance, and above him was a low, 
crooked creature — a very Caliban — supported 
by a duck-gun a yard taller than himself, and 
swaying himself in uncouth grief. 

" Jack Boakes !'* exclaimed Roach, in pain- 
ful astonishment, " what's the matter with 
you? My God ! are you hurt?" 

Caliban — " Aw — a — aw — a — aw — a ! — 
musha, musha ! aw — a — augh — a ! — ^aw — 
a!—" 

Roach seized the dwarf, and shook him into 
temporary silence. 

" Is that you. Master Christie ?" said poor 
Mr. Boakes. " He's done for me, the spal- 
peen. He's hit me a bloody pelt, the omad- 
haun, and is tryin' to stop the blood by 
screechin'." 

" How did it happen. Jack ? Stay — oflF with 
you, Bill, to the cabin down there, and tell 
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them to bring the door as fast as they can run. 
No more howling, or I'll — " 

Caliban limped nimbly oflF, and Roach 
strove to stop the blood, anxiously repeating 
his inquiries. 

" I'll tell you in confidence, Masther Chris- 
tie — in confidence, I say. I was beltin' the 
cocks — ^the grove is overrun wid' cocks, and I 
was beltin' the over population. Lame Bill 
foUys me now and then; he's a taste for 
prowlin'. I broke him in myself, and I 
gev' him the big duck-gun to keep along 
wid me in the fields, while I was beatin' 
up the grove. I knew how the thievin' 
hares would be sneakin' oflF from me by 
the dozen into them fields, and down 
under Bill's nose. Would you believe me, 
sir — ^he took my red gaither for a hare, 
and he put ten, thirty, sixty slugs as big 
as walnuts into my beam-end! I'm get- 
tin' wake, Masther Christie — I'm gettin' 
wake." 

The door was brought by a couple of labour- 
ers, and poor Jack was lifted upon it. He 
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was then slowly bome to Roach's house, leav- 
ing the grass where he had fallen blossomed 
over with his blood. 

The wound was serious, but not absolutely 
mortal. Doctor Mullen did whatever was 
necessary, amid Mr. Boakes* grunts of pain or 
bursts of feeble excitement. 

"You seem in good spirits. Jack," said 
Roach, seating himself beside him. . 

*' Augh, sir, I*m like the ould partridge 
when he's hit hard— he towers, sir— he 
TOWERS before he drops dead." 

The strictest injunctions were laid upon the 
suflFerer to keep very quiet, lest inflammation 
should set in ; but you might as well have 
hoped to swaddle a young zebra. Jack " tow- 
ered'* all that evening, all that night ; he tow- 
ered all next day with matchless energy — till 
at length he reached a giddy height. He 
grew delirious — his strength was the strength 
of fever. 

Lame Bill sat by him, with the eye of a 
faithful terrier on his dying master. There 
was a nurse, too— a dozing nurse; and the 
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strength of these two was often required to 
prevent the excited patient from jumping out 
of bed. 

It was, by necessity, Roach's last evening 
at Moorlands. He sat alone in the next 
room, trying to compose his mind, and con- 
centrate it upon a terrible duty he had bound 
himself solemnly to perform that night. 

The contempt of mankind, when it fastens 
upon a guilty wretch, must entirely demora- 
lize him ere long. It hardens and debases, 
like the brand scorched upon a felon's 
flesh. 

But for that criminal who has the moral 
perception to estimate his guilt, and the 
honesty to find a stem verdict against him- 
self, there is hope. 

Self-contempt is akin to genuine repentance. 
No man will endure Self-contempt without 
earnest eflforts, unutterable strivings, to be de- 
Kvered from the body of this death. If he be 
of a resolute will, and that such be the dictate 
of his conscience, he will undergo physical 
agony to expiate an outrage against his better 
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nature, and to gain his own soul's forgive- 
ness. 

For this, the old Bishop stretched forth his 
dishonoured hand into the flames. 

It was the hush of night ; the air very still, 
and a few sounds, lost in stirring dayhght, 
stealing forth through the darkness. 

A continual gurgling noise from the distant 
mudbanks of the Shannon, caused by some 
mysterious suction we have often heard, but 
cannot explain. 

The twittering of the small barn-owl — 
fainter, fainter, as she skims over the black 
fields. 

The whine of some vagabond dog scouring 
the roads for garbage. 

Sometimes through the startled rooms rang 
out a sharp, high burden — grotesque — ^loud — 
wildly mirthful, yet how sad. Let those 
laugh who will. 

[Mr. Boakes raving within] — " Hi ! cock, 
cock, cock ! hi ! cock. Whish-h-h ! Hi ! 
cock, cock, cock, cock 1" 

[Lame Bill, within'] — " Asy, masther jewel. 
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It*8 in bed ye are. Rest asy, for the love of 
God." 

[Nurse, within] — " Musha, it's you're the 
bother, ould man." 

[Mr. Boakes, triumphantly , tvithin] — " Hi ! 
cock, cock, cock, cock ! Hi 1 cock, cock ! 
Mark ! !" 

Eoach opened his Breviary, and murmured 
a short prayer, nerving himself for the trying 
night he had to sustain ; through his solemn 
murmurs burst that monotonous burden, 
with a profane roister. 

[Mr. Boakes, within] — " Hi ! cock, cock, 
cock, cock ! Whish, ye divil ! Hi ! cock ! — 
hi ! cock, cock, cock ! Mark ! ! !" 

" Asy, asy, masther darlint. Stop jumpin', 
or you'll be bleedin' again. Hould him, nurse 
— hould him. Holy Mother ! — rest asy." 

** Whish-sh, ye divil — whish. Hi ! cock, 
cock, cock, cock ! — hi ! cock ! Mark ! ! 
BANG! Hal ye skippin' red thief. 
BANG !" 

[Nurse, within] — " Oh, Musha, you've 
bruk my heart with your bangs." 
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Roach rose and went out in great heavi- 
ness, closing the hall-door behind him. His 
step was slow and irresolute. He turned 
and looked wistfully at the capricious firelight 
dancing over his lattice, and was sore 
tempted to return. The weakness did not 
last long, and he went his way ; but all down 
the avenue that burden — a jest, perhaps, to 
my reader — followed him along — that death- 
burden so horribly grotesque — 

" Hi ! cock ! — ^hi ! cock, cock, cock, cock ! 
— ^hi ! cock, cock ! Mark ! !" 
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CHAPTER II. 



EXTREME PENANCE. 



We are before the gate of the chapel-yard 
at night, and looking within its walls. A foul 
blue mist is spread over the place like a lake, 
and a heavy smell proceeds from it, suggest- 
ing what dismal soundings are below. The 
tombs lift their bleached heads here and there 
in the uncertain light. 

The moon is coming up mildly beyond 
the alders. She will soon trim these head- 
stones with silver fret, that throng like 
ranges of friars fading away amid their in- 
cense. 
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An hour steals by. But what is an hour 
in the chapel-yard? It might have been a 
century as well, to the dead within, as that 
one hour. 

A gentle night-wind has arisen, and the 
spectral lake has ebbed away. The steeple 
casts a gnomen-shadow eastward over the 
country, pointing towards the morning. A 
throng of shadows stream towards us from 
the gravestones. A tall monument cuts 
the sky blackly, with its sculptured angels 
trumpeting to the four winds. This is a 
memorial of family and wealth. Here reposes 
a gentleman's dainty dust, soaking among the 
paupers. 

Let us go in through the crowd of grave- 
stones. Some are tall and stark; some clad 
in moss and ivy — the livery of Decay ; some 
but fragments of rock, where children moul- 
der. Upright this one, and that abruptly 
aslant — some planted awry, as if tossed hap- 
hazard by an earthquake; but all consistent 
in one thing alone — their graven faces stead* 
fast to the East ! 
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There, in the middle of the graveyard, are 
roods of black soil, like a rough fallow 
ground. And it is a fallow; thickly sown 
in dishonour, as shall be noted when the 
Angel gathers in his livid harvest ! 

Listen to the noises of the night ! In the 
corner beside you, where the graves are still 
green, is a purling sound through the rank 
nettles and grass, as if the dead were whis- 
pering together below. 

Twin old alders by the chapel wall are 
gently rubbing and writhing together in the 
breeze. 

Hark ! there are human voices on the road 
— shivering voices of the houseless and the 
starving, as they prowl for raw turnip- 
skins or offal. They are famished beggars 
shut out from the poor-house as vagrants — 
told roughly to travel on to their own parish 
for shelter. 

The last great Poor-house they are passing 
has room enough for all. Rough, hasty 
officials here also to trundle them into their 
beds, and then shovel on. 
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This stone we have come to marks the 
grave of a priest. You may know it to be 
such by the foot of the mound pointing to the 
West, to distinguish it from the graves of his 
deceased flock. Within its broad shadow 
kneels a dark form, motionless as the' stone, 
keeping a fearful vigil. 

An hour creeps by. How fraught with 
weariness and awe to the living must be that 
hour, but it is nothing to the deadl The 
moonshine has peeped round the headstone, 
and alights on the face of a man. Sharply 
on the prominent cheekbone, in glimpses on 
the suffering brow, in a white spark on the 
heavy eye. Not a syllable falls from his lips, 
though a rosary rests on his locked fingers. 
What brings him here ? The air he breathes 
is poison — ^the miasma of mortality — ^the 
grass is drenched with it. If he mourns for 
the dead, he must have loved the dead 
well, that he could keep such a vigil for their 
sake. 

There is a gleam on some upright slender 
object near him, in the black loam — perhaps 
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it marks where an infant was lately buried; 
but yet it looks odd in the moonshine. If he 
leant over he could touch it. What if it were 
a ghmpse of half-buried remains ? 

Time creeps on. Nothing to the tenants 
of the soil, but slow and wearing, full of cold, 
and suffering, and awe, to this desolate unit 
of life. 

Still the shadows stream to eastward, but 
other faint shadows are beginning to form 
to the West also. The shortened gnomen 
of the steeple has a dim duplicate on the 
other side. For, see ! there is an amethyst 
streak afar 1 

The breeze blows colder and damper, and 
a brisk chirp can be heard from the birds — 
they are active and gay, these early birds. 
There is no famine among them. This is 
rich feeding ground. 

The counter-shadows are still visible — 
Moonhght and Morning contending for the 
graves. But insensibly the Day wells up — 
brighter — ^brighter — ^brighter, and her je- 
welled coast appears. Now, the shadows are 
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reversed — all stretch placidly to the West, 
as if they were ever so. 

The Agent rises from his fearful penance, 
stiffly and painfully, as if his knees had been 
rooted. He drops again, sways feebly with 
his hand on his forehead, and sinks insen- 
sible ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Henderson and the two ladies had 
arrived. He was sitting with Annie in the 
drawing-room, when the steward sent in 
word that he wished to see him. 

" Let him come in.'' 

The man took off his shoes outside the 
door, and entered in with most respectful 
welcomes and congratulations. 

" I have come wid' this bit of a note from 
Mr. Roach. [Annie started and grew pale.] 
He was prevented from going yesterday by 
something that happened to him in the chapel, 
your honour. He was found stretched there 

VOL. III. c 
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like a corpse, saving your honour's pre- 
sence." 

" Is he quite recovered ?" said Annie, 
hastily. 

" He is, my lady — ^he is, thank God — 
he is, ma'am." 

Mr. Henderson read the note. 

" Oh, he says here he is starting so imme- 
diately, that he is unable to see me before he 
goes. I'm sorry for that." [Reads] — " A 
poor fellow of the name of Boakes [I remem- 
ber the rascal well] is, I fear, dying. Might 
I recommend him to your and Mrs. H's 
kindness. Any thing that can be done for 
him to ease him, will be received by me as a 
special favour. Pray make my respects to 
Mrs. H." 

Annie wrote something hastily on a sheet 
of note-paper, sealed it carefully, and handed 
it to the steward, bidding him deliver it into 
Mr. Roach's hand. 

The man promised to do so, and went on 
his errand. 

That evening they heard of the Agent's 
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departure. But the stout old poacher was 
beyond human kindness — his foot will never 
beat the hills again. 

Let the cowering grouse make jubilee, and 
the leverets skip with triumph, for their 
enemy is gone — bagged by that deadliest 
fowler — Death ! 

Annie and Mr. Henderson became resident 
at Moorlands, so also the old gentleman and 
Mrs. Wolsey. 

They lived very much to themselves — these 
peaceful four — and seldom saw a Strang face. 
A party or a state dinner, at this era of 
famine, was a startling incongruity, and the 
sense of its unfitness was strongly imbued 
in the minds of the gentry; but, indepen- 
dently of this proper scruple, Mr. Henderson 
had grown domestic— love was around him 
like dayUght. 

Further, Mr. Henderson had grown a 
benevolent landlord. There is no finer frame 
of mind for benevolence than happiness— 
perhaps it is this which makes the an- 
gels so good — and, doubtless, it is want 

C-2 
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of this which turns one or two of us into 
fiends. 

Mr. Henderson's happiness was steady and 
even-pulsed. There was no fever in it, like 
the happiness which follows a triumph, or the 
glow which rises at anabition's rewards, or 
the ecstacy created by an unexpected codicil 
—to which felicity, however, we are not to be 
supposed to object. 

He rose and lay down conscious of his 
blessings. Discord never entered his home, 
but the happy days chimed by him. New 
books were read, and Annie's voice gave 
pathos to twaddle. Haunts in the demesne 
were explored, where the fern was as tall as 
jungle. They had contentment by the heart- 
ful every day — and this we venture to define 
as human happiness. 

Once on a time, long ago, a day stood still 
that blood might run, and that slaughter 
might raven on ; but when did Time linger 
on human happiness? What zenith joy ever 
stood at gaze beyond its fleeting hour ? When 
mortals have least misgiving, Sorrow's foot 
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may be on the threshold — for it is a world of 
sad surprises. 

Those who are very happy at home, are apt 
not to be popular, in a social point of view, 
among their neighbourhood, for obvious 
reasons; because where the heart is not, 
there is never success. 

Annie had few social gifts, and disliked 
entertaining. She was spoken of in the 
country as reserved and exclusive. Her con- 
nubial happiness was either facetiously com- 
mended, or gravely ridiculed. The match 
she had made was pronounced to be little 
better than monstrous by many a censor in 
musUn. Her choice was a standing conun- 
drum to cackling misses, and many a con- 
struction assigned, but never the true one. 
Lady Pouncet, in her good-natured way, 
always spoke of dear Mr. and Mrs. H. as 
" loving Darby and Joan \' and used to pay 
long nightmare visits, that she might recon- 
noitre their bliss. It is, perhaps, worthy 
of remark, that all this ridicule never cost 
its victims a single uneasy moment ; perhaps 
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it only gave a brighter limit to the halo- 
circle of home. 

If you want to judge of a mistress of the 
house, never mind her drawing-room smiles 
or sentiments. Judge of her and see her 
reflected in the faces of her family. 

The old gentleman's whims were soothed 
by Annie— his failing memory supplied— 
his drivellings patiently and cheerfully en- 
dured — ^his evening sleep warily guarded. 
Here was a reflection of Annie which morn- 
ing visitors were not privileged to see. 

Her thought and tender service towards 
her husband were witnessed by no censor in 
muslin, but these were the truest reflection 
of Annie. 

Mrs. Wolsey was a silent colleague in 
every household duty, and a dear companion 
as of old. 

The servants were little less than fettered 
slaves, but the fetters they wore were those 
of kindness, condescension, and confidence 
in their fidelity — and such are the strongest 
bonds upon the Irish. Rule them sternly 
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— they are traitorous; mistrust them, and 
they thieve. 

We have little more to say in praise of 
Annie. Her charity and goodness to the 
poor, are they not recorded by the Annalist 
who seeth in secret ? 

Annie had often said how pleasant it 
would be if they could complete this home 
circle by the addition of her old friend Jay. 
She recalled her with pleasure as she was a 
year ago — generous, excitable, and loving ; 
her faults she had entirely forgotten. So 
she became quite anxious for the child's 
return. She pressed Mr. Henderson on 
the subject, and easily gained her request. 
He wrote himself to the Superior, and ar- 
ranged that his daughter should return 
home at the commencement of the summer 
holidays. 

About the middle of May, Jay came back 
with French airs and French idioms — quite a 
little stranger in the land. They had taken 
good care of her — those gentle nuns by the 
Seine. She was fresh and rosy, and as brilliant 
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a little beauty as could be stumbled upon in 
real life. 

Mr. Henderson waxed proud of her, and 
was desirous she should be seen. He rode 
over with her to the Ffrenches — drove her 
to Lord Pouncet's castle — ^to the Stubbers, 
&c., and put the young lady through her 
paces to his own gratification. His admi- 
ration, moreover, was fortified by Annie's 
liberal praise. 

A few mornings after her arrival he took 
her into his study, and spoke kindly to her 
on a subject of some delicacy. 

" You are now come home, dear, to live 
with us. Both Annie and 1 have been 
anxious to have you here. Now, I trust 
that you will never give Annie pain by ob- 
stinacy or foolish temper. She is in the 
place of a mother, you know; and I am 
quite certain, my dear child, you will do 
whatever she asks you, and join with me in 
making her very happy/' 

He kissed her and left the room. 

Jay stood silent for a moment, looking 
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gloomily at the carpet; at length she broke 
out in anger — 

" She's not my mother ! I obey Annie, 
indeed! If papa chooses to marry again, he 
shan't make a slave of me. I'll not stand it, 
and I'll let her see that. Annie, indeed ! 
Serviteur, Madame" 

[Exit in disdain.'] 

Jay used to love Annie, and make her a 
companion and confidant before she left 
home — now she met her coyly, was passive 
under her caress, and was reserved when 
they were left alone. Annie explained this 
conduct to herself as the result of the slight 
strangeness consequent on absence, and ex- 
pected it to wear away daily. 

Jay suffered herself to be indulged and 
amused by Annie — she walked out with 
her in the evenings, and did not object to 
hold her hand — ever taking good heed to 
converse with her as an equal, and to differ 
with her frequently on subjects upon which 
the young lady was profoundly ignorant. 

Such assumption was often highly ludi- 
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crous, but Annie never reproved her, and 
even tried not to smile. 

It seemed to her that Jay had taken 
ofiFence ; she tried to remove it by fondness 
of manner and kind acts. She wished to 
make her a generous present, but Jay de- 
chned it on some hasty excuse. What could 
this mean? Annie began to fret, and at 
length asked Jay why she treated her old 
friend with such reserve. Jay was quite un- 
aware of any such treatment — quite ignored 
the whole matter. So Annie determined to 
wait and watch. 

A trifle threw light upon her perplexity. 

Mr. Henderson was always punctilious on 
a few points of etiquette, as a head of the 
house is privileged to be. One of these 
was outraged by Jay with the utmost possi- 
ble nonchalance. In point of fact, she 
thought fit to appear at the family dinner in 
morning costume, notwithstanding her fa- 
ther's frequent hints of his disapproval — 
for Mr. Henderson was a martinet in small 
points of etiquette, and considered their 
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observance as a due. But Jay was indifiFe- 
rent to such considerations, and his eye 
was daily offended by an utter negUgence 
of his wishes. He forbode to speak to 
Jay herself, for he knew the high spirit 
of the young lady, but he often complained 
to Annie, and made this trifle a source of 
grievance. 

Enviable, be sure, is the man who can 
afford to fidget about trifles, and to nurse a 
whim. His sufferings just serve to keep 
down the sleekness of prosperity, like physic 
to corpulence. 

Annie was very anxious to redress this 
grievance, and she took the first opportunity 
of speaking to Jay. Masking her advice with 
a playful smile — 

"Jay, would you let me give you a little 
hint? Your papa is particular in a few 
things, and we ought both of us take care 
not to annoy him. I know he would wish 
you to put on an evening frock before 
dinner." 

" We don't do it in France, and it's a very 
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senseless, chilly sort of custom. There's no 
one to see us here; so I couldn't think of 
doing it, Annie." 

Annie took the refusal playfully, and wind- 
ing her arm round her companion's waist, she 
said — 

" Still I know you will take a little trouble 
to please your papa." 

'* Papa is very exacting. He should have 
asked me himself. It's quite out of the 
question." 

Annie was silent and disappointed. In a 
few minutes she said, very gently-^ 

" To oblige me. Jay ?" 

" That's just what I suspected," cried Jay, 
breaking away. " What possible afifair is it 
of yours, Annie ? I'll dress just as I please, 
and I'll not be controlled by anyone who is 
not related to me." 

With this speech she left poor Annie in a 
state of pained surprise. Something was 
wrong. Was Jay quite spoiled? Had she 
been prejudiced against her? However that 
might be, she made a kind excuse for the 
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young rebel to her father, and persuaded him 
to take no further notice of the matter. 

In one particular, however. Jay showed 
very amiably — she quite superseded Annie in 
attendance upon the old gentleman ; so that 
he grew fond of her, and used to sit in his 
little phaeton for more than half-an-hour wait- 
ing for her, if she was not ready to accompany 
him in his drives to his farm. Hand-in-hand 
they used to walk over the farm — a patch of 
land of about twenty acres that was given up to 
his management — whilst he amused himself 
delivering feeble directions, which were gener- 
ally contradicted before he left the field. 
Often he forgot the season of the year, and 
would grow very obstinate and unmanageable 
with the steward. At such times Jay's pre- 
sence was useful, for she always settled the 
question on any simple point that arose with 
the decision of a little despot. Indeed he always 
asked her opinion upon all agricultural matters, 
stooping gravely to her, and placing his ear- 
trumpet to her face. Value of a cow — ^weight 
of hay — ^treatment of soil — and prospect of 
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weather — upon these questions she was readi- 
ly prompted by the steward in such a way as 
to leave her the full credit and dignity of the 
answer. In this manner she became a very 
serviceable medium between man and master, 
and the directions of the latter began to ac- 
quire some consistency at least. 

In fact the steward, a shrewd fellow of the 
name of Freney, "held a very find hand," 
and coined the simplicity of this daft pair 
into gold. Let us follow them to the farm, 
that we may briefly exemplify the system 
pursued at Pouldru farm. They are in a 
pasture. 

\_Old Gentleman.'] — " We want a little top- 
dressing here ; eh, pet, some top-dressing from 
the' fences?" 

[Freney, sotto voce,]—'' It's too rich that it 
is already. Miss, the sheep won't eat a blade 
of it." 

[Jay, oracularly.] — " Sheep don't like rich 
grass, grandpapa." 

[Old Gentleman.] — "Begad you're right! 
begad you're right ! She knows more about 
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it than you or I, Freney — very right, be- 
gad !" 

They go through several fields, and the old 
gentleman climbs a fence with very palsied 
action. They have come to a wheat-field. 

[^Crrandpapa, sternly impressed with an old 
school notio7i^ — "I say, Freney, turn the 
cows into that wheat this evening. Eh, pet, 
what do you say ?" 

\Preney, in a whisper^ — " Wheat too 
grown, Miss ; don't give into him/' 

[Jay, selecting her language^ — " The wheat 
is too far advanced, grandpapa." 

[Grandpapa, testily^ — " Not a bit — devil a 
bit — 'twill make it thick; it wants a d — d 
good trampling. Look at that bare patch, 
Freney." 

[Freney^ winking at Jay."] — "Well, your 
honour, I wouldn't say but it might sar\'e the 
field." 

{Jay, venturing on an original ideaJ] — 
" 'Twould ruin the wheat, Freney ; but you 
may turn in your little pigs if you choose." 

[Grandpapa^ laughing impatiently.^ — 
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'' Pigs ! we might as well plough it at once, 
pet." 

[Freney,'] — " Begor, Miss, if they had 
rings in their snouts it's small harm they'd 
do." 

[Jay.'] — " Ring them, grandpapa, and turn 
in the pigs." 

[Ereney.'] — " Well, your honour. 111 put in 
the cows this evening before they're milked. 
You're a good warrant, your honour — ** 

" What did you get for the dun maol cow 
at Roscommon, Freney ?" said grandpapa, sud- 
denly. Freney was put out of countenance, 
and took his fists out of his pockets, for this 
was a hit home. 

" Musha, your honour, I was just waiting 
to settle with your honour. These are bad 
times for selling." 

" What did she bring ?" cried the old gen- 
tleman angrily, and afraid the idea would slip 
from him. 

'' Six pound nine and sixpence," said Freney 
with great emphasis — " six pound nine and 
sixpence, and a shilling luckpenny ! I've some 
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Dice cruds and roast apples inside for you, 
Miss Jay." 

" Six pound ? six pound ? — fifteen pounds 
would be too small, you d — d scoundrel. 
What do you mean ?" 

" Cows run awful low. Miss. The graziers 
bought in more than they wanted at the great 
fair on the fifth, and they won't give the 
price ; and sure you know the butchers wont 
buy in this hot weather." 

[Jay pulling down the ear-trumpet.^ — 
" Graziers won't buy this hot weather." 

This monstrous dogma was a little too 
much for even grandpapa ; and but that his 
memory soon lost its hold of the idea, like a 
toothless hound, the young oracle had forfeited 
credit for ever. 

They had lunch together at Freney's house, 
of fresh buttermilk, short oaten cake, and 
roast apples. Grandpapa munched away very 
gaily, and received his six pound nine with 
satisfaction — that sum being nearly doubK 
what poor Freney made of the transaction. 
The cow had been sold for a round ten. 

VOL. III. D 
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After this bnsy morning the old gentleman 
and his coadjutor drove leisurely home, in- 
dulging in much irrelevant conversation. 

When Jay left her companion at home, she 
turned her mind to a very different consi- 
deration from that which had lately employed 
it. 

'* Now," said she, as she stood on the hall- 
door step, " I can just guess what Annie is 
about; of course she is out walking with 
papa as usual. She thinks there's no one in 
the house but her and papa. Of course 
they're out making love as usual. I'll just 
run and see." 

With unerring sagacity Jay went straight 
to the central garden-walk, and actually did 
surprise Annie taking a walk with her fa- 
ther. 

" Oh, there she goes ! there she goes ! the 
queen of Moorlands ! He used to walk with me 
now and then, but I'm nobody now, I suppose. 
I'm sure I wish I was back at school." 

Annie came over to her gaily, and took her 
arm. 
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I'm glad I've caught you. Jay. You and 
grandpapa are such business people, it is not 
very easy." 

" Oh, indeed, Annie, I've very little business 
to be at home these times." 

" How so ? Come about the grounds ; we 
have not had a walk since you came home. 
Now don't frown, Jay? Why have you not 
business at home, dear ?" 

" I'm old enough, Annie, to see where I 
am de trop.'^ 

' Annie looked at her gravely but gently; 
for Jay spoke with bitterness. 

" Why, Jay, if I thought you spoke serious- ' 
ly, it would give me very great pain." 

Jay was silent, and Annie said in a Uvely 
tone — 

"Oh, I know something has fretted you, 
and we must invent some little amusement to 
cheer you up. Is it that? Suppose we have 
all the Ffrench girls here to-morrow night, 
and make a Utile party for you — would you 
like that?" 

" You are mistress here, Annie, so you can 

D 2 
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arrange anything you please without consult- 
ing me." 

" Do tell me, Jay, how have I oflfended 
you? I used to think you one of my best 
friends." 

" Oh, I don't accuse you, Annie — I accuse 
nobody. All I say is, you ought to see there 
is plenty of cause to make me unhappy." 

" Well, let us see now," said Annie, sooth- 
ing her playfully. "In the first place, you 
are about to meet with the great misfortune 
of a new pony, which your father has just 
been deciding upon. There's a cause for 
* frowns ! In the second place, you are so im- 
happy as to be oppressed with my friendship 
and afifection, which I refuse to withdraw. 
That's very troublesome of me ; but, my dear 
Jay, we have all our trials, and we must endea- 
vour to endure them. There, now, I've made 
you angry, and I was trying to make you 
laugh. Poor Jay, is it so sad !" 

Jay strove hard to preserve her dignity ; 
but her cheek dimpled unwittingly at the 
mock pathos of Annie's manner, who improved 
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her advantage, and, with a kind of aflfection- 
ate raillery, beguiled her little companion into 
smiles. 

Jay relaxed entirely for that day. Annie 
brought her ofiF on a walk, and pleased her by 
the interest she showed in the school life and 
French friends, winning many a laugh from 
the jealous child by her quiet humorous com- 
ments on what she heard. 

Some groundless little pique, conceived by 
Jay in a few days after, set everything wrong 
again. She still would see Annie from a 
wrong aspect, misconstrue her advances, and 
resent her advice. 

Moreover, she formed a close friendship 
with the Misses Ffrench, and devoted herself 
to them. She joined all their riding-parties, 
and haunted their house. There she heard 
much " goodnatured" ridicule of Annie, and 
learned to join in with it too — Annie's absurd 
affection for papa — ^her cowardice on horse- 
back — ^her foolish housekeeping — ^lier very 
ugly, if not disgraceful, bonnet — her hermit 
habits, &c. 
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Jay met entire sympathy in her discontent 
and pride among these young ladies, and 
Sidney declared her conduct to be only 
natural and right. The consequence of this 
support was to sharpen Jay's jealousy for her 
liberty and independence, which, we need 
scarcely say, had never been assailed. 

Annie suffered a series of defeats, and at 
last quietly withdrew her slighted influence 
and advice. Her's was the old story of earth- 
ly happiness. Just as she seemed to have 
found it, here was this wayward little baggage 
popped down in her path, to cross it and 
darken it every day. 

Had you asked Jay why she had so much 
of her way, and why her gentle companion 
had ceased to advise or interfere, she might 
have told you, had you a claim on her confi- 
dence, that it was all owing to the energy 
with which she had scouted the idea of 
Annie's maternal authority, and the decision 
with which she had guarded her independence 
from the first inroads. 

" See how papa leaves me alone." 
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It might have done her good if some candid 
friend had taken her aside and just told her 
this home truth — 

" Mind yourself, young lady — ^your father 
has been observing you this long time, and he 
won't forget it to you soon if he discovers you 
have been wounding Annie. It is to her 
you owe this long immunity. She always 
speaks kindly of you, and excuses you ; for 
she would rather be worried from sunset to 
sunrise, than give him one uneasy moment. 
If all her kind pleas for you were written 
down beside all your slights and jests at her, 
you might hate yourself for many a day.'* 

There was no one to tell Jay all this. 
Mrs. Wolsey had relapsed into her old dishke 
of the child, and used frequently to leave the 
room with the blush upon her cheek when Jay 
came boldly in. 

What made the matter somewhat worse 
was, that about this time there were certain 
fears entertained concerning Annie's state of 
health. She had become very dehcate, her 
nerves were weak, and there were appre- 
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hensions concerning an approaching danger, 
which made it very urgent that her life 
should be one of happiness and quiet. 

Mr. Henderson's manner to his little 
daughter had perceptibly changed. He ad- 
dressed her seldom, and often looked at her 
with a sort of cold reproach. 

Annie observed this growing estrangement 
with uneasiness, and strove to mediate with 
all the quiet influence she possessed ; but 
Jay saw little of this covert kindness, and 
put a perverted construction upon all that 
she did see. 

At length a crisis came, and this floating 
disquietude took another form. 

Annie made some little plan, one cloud- 
less June morning, to amuse and win over 
her indocile companion, if that might be. 
Though anything but strong herself, she made 
preparations for a gipsy dinner on a wooded 
hill, twenty miles away. Jay was to ride 
the mare, she and Mr. Henderson to drive. 
She proposed this summer-day's campaign 
with all the glee of a school-girl, and never 
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thought Jay could repel her. But she found 
her kindness was repulsed in full career. 
Jay had a pre-engagement with Sidney 
Ffrench, and was of opinion that pic-nics 
were very stupid. 

There is something pecuharly painful in 
the wounded expression of kindness re- 
pulsed. Annie's disappointed air was lost 
upon Jay, but caught another eye. Mr. 
Henderson looked angrily round, and seemed 
about to speak. He restrained himself, 
however, and the affair seemed to have 
passed away ; but that evening, when his 
little daughter returned, she was gravely 
summoned to his study. There was only 
a ghmmer of firelight in the room; she 
could not see his face, but his voice was 
cold and stem. 

" Is that Jay ?" 

" Yes, papa, I have just come in." 

" I have written to Madame this 

morning. Jay. You are to return to school 
in a week." 

She was struck dumb. 
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" And while you remain at home, you 
will take your meals in your own room, 
where your rudeness can offend nobody." 

" Papa, don't ! pray, don't send me 
back ! I'll promise — " 

" Your promises come late," he said, with 
firm severity. " On next Tuesday be prepared 
to return." 

Jay tried the effect of sulk. She coaxed, 
she argued, she entreated, she scolded, and 
at length, despairing of success, she darted 
out of the room, scarlet with anger, and 
down into the presence of Annie. 

" So I'm to thank you for this 1" 

Annie looked round in amazement. 

" You have never ceased," she cried, 
with the shrillness of a paroquet, " never 
since I came, to make home unhappy to 
me. You have made papa dishke me, 
and at last you have got me out of the 
house." 

" What can you mean, Jay ?" 

" Papa has just told me I must go back 
to school on Tuesday, and of course it's all 
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through you. I'll never forgive you. I 
knew you wanted to do it/' 

** Jay," said Annie earnestly, " I know 
nothing of this — ^he never mentioned it to 
me. How can you give me so much 
pamr 

" I'm sure I know who has most pain, 
Annie, and you know very well it is on 
account of you papa treats me with such 
cruelty — ^just because I would not let you 
domineer over me. There !" 

The charge had seemed strange, did you 
but hear how ill-matched was the sad tone 
of Annie, with her accuser's sharp-keyed 
voice. 

" I'm sure I'll have one comfort," con- 
tinued Jay bitterly ; " I'm not leaving a very 
pleasant home." 

Annie's answer was mild. Its tone of 
mournful reproach, of hurt affection, sunk 
into the child's heart, to haunt her for 
many and many a year. 

" Ah ! Jay, have I deserved those words ? 
I have done my very best to make you 
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happy, but it is no use. I see now," she 
repeated, with a slight desponding gesture, 
" it is no use. You have refused my love. 
A time may come when you will be sorry 
you treated me so unkindly, and made me 
so unhappy.'* 

Here Mr. Henderson, who had quietly 
followed her down, entered suddenly, and 
found Annie with the tears upon her cheek. 
He turned sternly on Jay, and ordered 
her to her room. He followed her with an 
angry step, and turned the key in the 
door. 

She sat for some time at the window, in 
high fume, and full of passionate mutter- 
ings. Then she threw herself on her bed, 
and sobbed loudly, that they • might hear 
her below. At last she cooled, and wished 
earnestly to be well out of the scrape. 

She begau to think the matter over from 
the beginning — to remember how she used 
to love Annie, and to question herself how 
so sad a change had come about since 
then. 
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Annie had engrossed her place iii the 
house, and her share of her father's affec- 
tion. Here was a strong reason to suspect 
and dislike her. Annie, her friend, almost 
her playmate, had received a control over her 
from her father. One who was no relation, 
and never had the slightest authority over 
Jay, the young lady ! 1 ! Here was a sting 
to Pride. 

This was her own case, and the specious 
counsel. Pride, stated it with much viru- 
lence. But whether she would or not, her 
heart took up the advocacy of Annie in this 
sullen hour. 

Had Annie ever taken advantage of this 
fanciful control? was she not winning and 
gentle, loving and humble as ever — full of 
good temper, and gifted with a quiet fun, 
such as Jay delighted in? And why should 
not her father love the one who loved him 
best? 

Here Pride came in eloquently to the 
relief — tossed Reason impatiently aside, as- 
serted stoutly — ^in the absence of proof. 
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that it was owing to Annie she was sent 
back to school. " Besides all this," con- 
tinued Pride, with much bluster, " there 
is Annie actually playing the piano, and 
enjoying herself down stairs, while poor, 
injured Jay is a prisoner in her room." 

So she lay brooding for more than half- 
an-hour, when the key turned softly in the 
door. One came in with a rattle of tea- 
things, and Jay guessed who it was. She 
would not look up, but lay with her face 
buried in the bolster, indulging in the vicious 
pleasure of sulk. Presently she felt a hand 
laid upon her own. 

"Jfty> g^t ^P> dear; I know you spoke 
in passion, and I have come up to comfort 
you. 

Jay only rooted her face deeper into the 
pillow. 

'* Annie this is my room — ^leave me alone — I 
can't tell you how I disUke you." 

"Pray don't say that," said Annie sooth- 
ingly. "I have something to tell you that 
will comfort you." 
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She seated herself on the bed close to 
Jay. 

" Leave me alone !" 

"Oh, you must make friends with me/' 
said Annie, coaxingly. " Just let us talk it 
over/' 

" Leave me alone ! — leave me alone ! — leave 
me alone /" 

Annie sighed and got up — she vrent out 
lingeringly, and Jay was left alone. Then 
she grew sony immediately. The touch of 
kindness still seemed upon her hand. 

" I'll call poor Annie back," she said, start- 
ing up on impulse and going to the door, but 
Pride checked her in the act. It would ill 
befit the dignity she had so long maintained. 
She turned back again, and sat mournfully 
over the fire, wavering between this comfort- 
less dignity and a softening at heart for her 
young stepmother. 

All the next day she was fuHy confident 
that Annie would make another advance, and 
she had resolved to give it a gracious reception, 
but she never even saw her. By her father's 
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orders her dinner was brought up to her 
room, and she ate it to the bitter relish of 
tears and repentance. 

All the day after she was hourly expecting 
the friendly tap at the door, and the gentle 
voice without. She stayed within oi> purpose 
that it might come. She began to long for it. 
Pride grew weary and left her. 

Several days passed, and at last her father 
invited her to join him at dinner below. 
She came into the room with a beating heart, 
expecting surely she would meet Annie, and 
with her courage wound up to go over and 
to ask her in a whisper for her forgiveness, 
but Annie did not appear. Her father's man- 
ner was no longer harsh, but his amenity 
seemed forced. She distrusted it. 

Tuesday came, and he told her with a sig- 
nificant emphasis that she was not to return 
to school for some months — that Annie had 
obtained th6 reprieve for her, and that he 
trusted Jay would not make him regret the 
indulgence. 

" But," he continued, " I will not subject 
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her to any further possible annoyance from 
you." 

Cold words — they, too, lay festering in her 
remembrance for many a day — these reproach-r 
ful words of a parent. She began to long, 
above all things, for Annie's company and for- 
giveness. Her own rude words and acts 
came back from time to time on her remem- 
brance with the keenest regret. The look of 
disappointed kindness often rose before her 
now to add to her pain. She felt a yearning 
towards Annie she could not account for, and 
could not tell tow or when it possessed her ; 
but it kept growing on her from day to 
day. 

There was also a jealous instinct in heart, 
that if Annie did not love her, her father never 
could. 

Annie had been keeping her room. The 
servants, in answer to Jay's covert inquiries, 
told her theu* mistress was not very strong. 
Then Jay became uneasy, and would hover 
about the hall, wondering when Annie would 
come down.. She built little castles of how 
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meetings might occur — ^how she would open 
the reconciliation, and would tell how she 
had grieved over her rudeness, and how she 
had resolved to become her staunchest Uttle 
friend. 

One night she dreamt they were friends — 
the touch of kindness was on her hand again, 
and she had flimg her arms round poor 
Annie's neck. When she woke, tears were 
streaming down her cheeks. It was morn- 
ing — a golden rainbow-streaked window was 
imaged on the wall, limned there by the sun. 
She gazed at it, and pondered what she would 
do. That day she must see Annie, earnestly 
ask her forgiveness, and make a compact of 
dear friendship with her. The dream had in- 
flamed her longing ; she gazed abstractedly at 
the golden window, and planned busily what 
she would say when they met — ^how zealous 
she would be — ^how anxiously she would strive 
to atone. The lustrous image she gazed at 
seemed like a sunny door of friendship that 
day to be flung open between them. 

Twelve o'clock in the forenoon found her 
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hovering about the large hall with a full heart, 
watching her opportunity to shp up stairs to 
Annie's side. 

She met Bessy, the maid, on the stairs, and 
stopped her. 

*'Why won't your mistress come down 
sometimes ?" she said. 

" Don't stop me now. Miss Jay ; I'm in a 
hurry." 

" I don't care — ^that's no answer to me," 
said the child, with an imperious look. 
" Why on earth does she not go out to drive 
on these beautiful days ?" 

" She's not very strong, Miss Jay, for the 
last week." 

"Is she sick?" 

" Oh, no — ^not sick, Miss. I'm in a great 
hurry ; let me pass like a good child." 

"Is papa with her?" 

" He is, Miss Jay." 

Jay moved aside and let her pass. She be- 
came anxious and impatient — she could settle 
to nothing, nor remain in the same place for a 
moment, Ustening ever with a beating heart 
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till her father should leave the room^ and 
Annie be alone. She waited in this excite- 
ment for more than an hour. Servants passed 
backward and forward with grave faces. 
BeUs were rung from time to time ; they had 
such a melancholy sound upon her ear. She 
grew weary of waiting. 

At length she heard her father's step on the 
stairs — it came slowly down, and turned into 
his study. 

Jay held her breath and stole up, sliding 
her hand timidly along the oaken banister. 
Then she grew undecided, and paused, whis- 
pering to herself. Again she moved on 
doubtfuUv to Annie's room. It seemed so 
long sinca she had seen her, she felt a kind of 
shame. She had foi^otten what she was to 
say, and she paused again to consider. 

"If I delay any more,** she muttered, 
" papa will return, and it will be late." 

She ran swiftly and lightly up past the 
study. Annie's door was straight before her, 
and she was just about to steal up to it and 
knock, when she was startled by hearing her 
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father's muflled voice behind her, bidding her 
to come back. 

" Where are you going, Jay ?" 

" I want to see Annie/' 

"Oh come down — she's not very strong, 
and she must not be disturbed. What do 
you want with her ?" 

Jay hesitated and coloured. She could 
not in that moment of confusion make up her 
mind to explain. 

"It is nothing," she said, coming hastily 
down. 

A tremble seized upon her — she did not 
know why ; her heart sunk, and she shut her- 
self into the parlour to cry alone. 
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CHAFrER IV. 

A HEA.YT, raining, winter night, and the 
dead of it — the rain beating in peUets against 
the window of Jay's Uttle room, where she lies 
£Eist asleep, A maid steab in and rouses her 
gently* 

" Miss Jay 1 — ^Miss Jay, get up ! — put this 
dressing gown round you ; you have a baby* 
brother, but the mistress is very ilL She 
wants to see you/* 

The child was giddy and confused with 
sleep. She got up and suffered herself to be 
led akmg. As they entered Annie^s room. 
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two figures passed out, which she barely re-i 
cognised as those of her father and the Doc- 
tor. 

" Steal over to the bed, Miss/' whispered 
the maid, " the nurse-tender will tell you if she 
is able to speak/* 

Jay stole over, and the nurse-tender drew 
the curtain cautiously. The sickly light of a 
night-lamp showed a sweet wan face sunk on 
the pillow. It seemed as white as the soft frill- 
ing around it. Jay lent over towards it with the 
jsleep still upon her senses. Perhaps she may 
be di'eaming all this scene. 

" Jay, darling," said a faint voice — faint as 
if it came from another room — " it is God's 
will that I must go." 

Annie going? at dead of night, and in 
sheets of rain ? Jay looked scared and con- 
fused. 

" I have something to say to you. I know 
you would wish to make me quite happy 
before I go." 

" Oh ! but Annie you are not going." 

" Speak low. Miss/' whispered the nurse- 
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tender kindly to Jay, and Annie went on with 
failing ntterance — 

" I know you love your father very much, 
darling, though I think you did not love me. 
He will soon have do one but you. He will 
be very wretched at first, and God only can 
support him ; but let him find a good comfort 
in you to the end of his life. I ask this promise 
from you, dai^g. Comfort him and stay with 
him. I don't think you will forget to do this 
for me when I am gone." 

She stopped for strength, and then she fal- 
tered on — 

*' Don't say much to him to-morrow or the 
next day, till the great grief is over; but 
watch him, and when he becomes thoughtful, 
theu mind you sit by him, darling, every day 
— think for him — but — but you must never 
talk of me. God bless you and him, my 
dearest Uttle friend. Remember me kindly. 
Good-bye till we meet again." 

" Kiss her, dear," whispered the nurse- 
tender. 

Jay kissed the sweet wan face — then she 
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understood what Annie meant and she burst 
into fits of crying. So she was hurried out of 
the room, and to bed again. 

" Good-bye !" — the gentle forgiving voice 
went on murmuring in her fancy — "good 
bye r 

Good-bye, and for how long ? What a word 
is that parting one from djdng lips ! If our 
hopes were in this life alone, better be struck 
dead now than hear that word as we have 
heard it, and must hear it again and again. 

She lay awake, sobbing fitfully, — ^listening 
painfully — full of miserable forebodings. Then 
a sudden thought struck her, and she started 
up in bed. 

" I never asked her to forgive me ! What 
shall I do ? What made me forget. I must 
see her again." 

She partially dressed herself, and, in much 
agitation, left her room, and groped along the 
dark corridor till she came to Annie's door — 
it opened, and the nurse come out. She was 
strangely grave. The woman's whisper sent 
a chill to Jay's heart. 
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" What are you doing here, Miss P Come 
with me, dear." 

"I must see Mrs. Henderson. Tell her 
only for one moment — one moment ! Do bring 
me in." 

" You can't go in, dear — come with me." 

" I must — I must — yon can't know what I 
want. I want her to say one word to me." 

"My dear Miss she'll never speak again. 
Hush! that's the master sobbing. Come 
away." 

A man's deep sob of anguish — it comes up 
the passage. Jay could not stay to hear it 
again ; it went through her heart with a sick 
pang. Stupefied with grief and remorse, she 
was led away. 

She sat down in the room with the nurse, 
gazing blankly at the fire, only half believing 
in the event of the night. For a time the 
nurse strove to comfort her ; told her of her 
little brother, who was doing well; but the 
wnrds fell on unheeding ears. At last the 
servants thought she was not minding, and 
the nurse spoke of the scene she had vrit- 
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nessed. Jay suddenly roused into an ago- 
nized attention. 

*' Well now, it was as pitiful a sight as I 
ever chanced to see. There he lay up wid* 
her on the bed, holdin' her hand, and not a 
word or sound out of him, no more than if he 
was departin' himself. 

'* It was about a quarter past two, I think, 
when I heard the poor lady give a Uttle sigh, 
and I knew what it meant but he did not, 
till I bent over and just closed her eyes. 
Then, my dear heart, the big sobs burst out 
of him, that you'd think he was going wild ; 
and he put bis face on hers and kept it there. 
I tried to get the dear gentleman away, but 
he spoke to me just as if he'd kill me on the 
spot, and told me to leave the room." 

So the event kept breaking on Jay in frag- 
ments of news, and still she sat looking blankly 
at the fire, with a strained attention to the one 
sad topic, insensible to afl else. 

In the morning came a tap at the door. 
She started round; she thought it was the 
gentle summons she had been longing for; 
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she thought she would hear the voice the 
whole house loved calling her foi^vingly. 

It was ouly the maid who came id with 
streaming eyes. 

" Nurse dear/* she whispered, " I went 
in to look at her just now. Oh, to see 
her ! I declare I could fancy every moment 
she was going to speak to me. It's her 
very smile." 



A thing of beauty is in the house — of 
beauty lifeless as porphyry or marUe. Jay 
heard many whispers about it. 

SiHnething that smiled ! 

She stde in like the rest to see it. There 
it lay — pure — cold — grand — and a smile on 
its beautifiDd hps; the senseless print of an 
angel that was graie. 

It was a drinding; unhappy morning, and 
Jay stole out ci doors to be alone, for she 
fimded the serrants began to hx^ reproach- 
fully at her — that they must know of h» in- 
gratitude towards their poor mktress. She felt 
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unspeakably desolate while they were around 
her. She feared to meet her father. She 
could not bear to meet the mute reproaches 
of Mrs. Wolsey's faded eyes; so she stole 
out and lurked among the plantations. 
Now that observation was off her, a flood 
of tears came and took the weight from her 
heart. Annie's last words returned upon 
her. 

" I have one comfort, Annie, dear," she 
cried, looking zealously up at the sad window 
that was open — " I'll keep my promise 
with you faitlifully. Watch me, Annie, all 
my life, how faithfully I'll keep it." 
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CHAPTER V. 

It is the morning of the funeral. The 
pageant moves slowly down the winding 
avenue. In his carriage sits the chief 
mourner, alone and comfortless. There is 
a heart in his bosom this moment that we 
dare not search. We must shun such 
thoughts till they come home to ourselves. 
He is grave, and sits with formal solemnity, 
which is the demeanour of all men on such 
occasions, whether they mourn or not — 
it is as easy to wear as the crape upon the 
hat. The curious eyes that fasten on him 
as he passes can see no more than this. 
From to-morrow he must try to forget. 
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To-day he must face it out with a decent 
restraint. 

There is a respectful crowd of tenants 
awaiting him at the chapel, and groups of 
sorrowing poor. They silently greet him 
as he passes, respecting his great grief. 

On he walked with decent restraint on 
every feature, up the chapel steps, and 
down through the aisle, at the head of the 
mournful train. He took his stand firmly 
like the rest of them, and then his eyes fell 
upon the coffin. 

Oh ! for the mighty Voice here, that 
bade the beloved dead rise up and come 
forth 1 No voice but that can speak comfort 
to this mourner now. 

The service was said and sung, and the 
train moved out again to the family vault, 
where the remains of his first wife were 
laid. Then Father Ryan stepped forth and 
addressed the tenantry and sorrowing 
poor. — 

" We've lost her from among us, and it 
isn't in words I can praise her we've lost ; but 
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Ill odIj look round, and bid ye do the same, 
till je see the chokin' tears of the poor. 
These tears are the real eloquence. Let 
them speak for me. 

'' I have only to turn round and ask this 
poor creature. Who saved and cherished 
your gaspin' child? and that weakly 
creature. Who kept off the could and 
hunger from your heart? and to that poor 
man yonder. Who brought ccmifort to you 
when your wife died on the could flag? 
Then you'd hear blessins on her, hot fiom 
the heart — ^then you'd hear the praises of 
this dear lady. 

'' I wcm't call her a lady. She was a 
woman, and what the great God meant a 
wcHuan should be ! 

" Sure ncme of us can speak of her or 
think of her without a sob. What's the 
use of saying more?" 

Thai they lowered this ^ woman" into 
her last home. The diief moumer drew 
near, and watdied them as they placed the 
one be knred beside the one he slighted. 
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They had both loved Aim, and the priest 
read over them both the solemn words — 



Requiem aetemam dona eis Domine, 
Bequiescant in pace." 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MooRLANJD House had grown old and 
sombre within a week. Its passages seemed 
gloomier and darker. The daylight seemed 
dimmer in its chambers. 

A downcast party met at meals, and 
scarcely broke the silence till they parted. 

Mrs. Wolsey's grief was not violent. 
It was of that sort that can treasure recol- 
lections of a loss — can keep souvenirs of it — 
can talk of it calmly and not hesitate at the 
sad name, but which never recovers from 
the wound. 

We have often pondered on this peculiar 
class of mind, and endeavoured to analyse 
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it. No examination of our own nature can 
fumisli a clue towards its special laws. 

We find it in gentle, practical people 
alone, who have little of the exquisitely 
painful sentiment of sorrow, but who can 
estimate the wreck of their love and hopes 
simply as it really exists. With such there 
is an abiding stagnant grief within, without 
alternation or tide. There is a want of 
elasticity in their nature, and when the blow 
falls, its dint and impress remain till 
death. 

During those days immediately following 
her affliction, Mrs. Wolsey sat patiently in 
her room reading. 

A Kfe-long grief had taken its post in 
her breast, silent, reserved, and resigned. 

Her prejudice towards Jay was unconquer- 
able. Once or twice the child strove to con- 
ciliate her by mute attentions and compassion- 
ate looks ; but every advance was met with a 
mild repulse. If Jay had been sick, she 
would have tended her and sat up with her. 
There was no vindictiveness in her aversion, 
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but the impress of prejudice had been 
formed on her mind, and there it ever re- 
mained. 

And Mr. Henderson, how is he bearing up ? 
It is rumoured among the servants that he is 
about to leave home. It has been commented 
on that he did not darken his chamber, as 
mourners are wont to do, and shut himself 
out fix)m sight. The butler wondered that 
the master could go riding out in the face of 
the country as he did one morning — the cook, 
that he could find heart to be looking into his 
books, and amusing himself in his study, and 
soforth. Let us see why it was he violated 
the conventionaUties of grief. 

He has commenced the fruitless, and, per- 
haps, selfish struggle of trying to forget. His 
loss is so utter, he does not dare to compute it. 
He would be as if he never knew Annie, and 
this must now become the business of his life, 
or else he must throw himself on her grave 
and die. 

Perhaps the world has some comfort for 
him, for home is full of anguish — ^her phantom 
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haunts everything. He cannot live in rooms 
that start a memory of her at every glance of 
his eye. It is a duty to guard our reason^ 
lest it be shaken, and no man Will live on in 
unspeakable wretchedness, if any effort can 
restore him at last. 

He could live in Moorlands no longer, and 
quietly made his alrrangements to depart. 
One morning, about a week after his bereave- 
ment, he stood in the drawing-room waiting 
for the carriage to drive round. 

Once before he awaited it as impatiently, 
and burned to leave Moorlands. Then he 
was a fugitive from death — nervous to hus- 
band every precious moment of hfe — a happy 
cripple. 

Now he stood there a healthy man — his 
powers of enjoyment had returned — life 
playing freely through his frame; but his 
dearer life was dead, and the worthless life 
that remained must be spent — not hus- 
banded. 

Who can blame him for trying to for- 
get? 
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' Her books lie about the table — there is 
anguish on every cover. Her bonnet is in 
the hall^ as if she had just laid it aside. He 
should break down if he looked at it. He 
looked out of the window to watch for the 
carriage. 

There was just such a serene morning as this 
last week, and she was at his side. She had 
ventured down stairs for a httle to enjoy the 
sun. The jackdaws clamoured about the 
chimneys as they do now. Yonder man was 
ploughing on the hill. The grass on that 
little mound was spiked with gold as now— 
the very clouds seemed the same. The flow- 
ers that were blooming then hung unpulled, 
unwithered — ^that heavy, red rose that she 
was about to pull, but waited till it opened, 
now lolled there richly, waiting for her hand. 
Surely she can't be gone ! 

Let him call her, let him search every 
room, but he will never touch her hand again ! 
There is a gulf between these two simny June 
days. 

He sees his old father limp cheerily to his 
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daily amusepieDt, unconscious that any one is 
missing, ignorant that there is gloom on the 
house. He loves his old place. Hia broken- 
hearted son gazed after him with envy and 
wonder. Can the old man see no change? 
All things go on as they used, and yet Annie 
is gone ! It is possible then that he too may 
shake off her remembrance. 

He must seek out his friends — ^he must get 
within earshot of the world. When decency 
permits, he must mix in it — ^perhaps the 
clashing of its cymbals may drown these still- 
voiced memories. 

" I have many old friends in DubHn," he 
said, with an effort at cheer. "They'll be 
glad to see me. Magee is an affectionate 
dear fellow, and wiU be sorry for me. 
There is friendship and sympathy left me at 
least." 

Beneath him on a chair lay a small beauti- 
fully worked cushion. On its comer, in 
bullion, were the words — "To my husband 
with Annie*s love." 

Her love so simply recorded there. What 
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a wealth of woman's love was that ! and yet 
he would content himself now in surface, hol- 
low friendship of men. There was one lately 
who loved his voice— one who listened for his 
step-— one who would have sorrowed even at 
the low headache from which he is now suffer- 
ing. 

If every joint were writhing at this mo- 
ment, who is to sorrow for him now ? 

Jay stole into the room, and shpped timidly 
into his sight. Annie's love lives on yet, and 
has sent this comfort to him. Let him accept 
it as a pledge from her. 

Jay looked in his face. She had waited 
patiently for the great grief to be over, and 
now she thought it was the time. 

" Papa, will you let me sit vrith you ?" 

He turned to her without coldness. 

" Oh ! Jay, I am glad to see you, dear. I 
am just leaving home." 

" Take me vrith you — you will be un- 
happy, papa, and I might comfort you at 
last." 

Mr. Henderson looked surprised, but her 
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petition was out of the question, and he 
thought he perceived a motive. 

" That can't be. Jay ; but I am not going 
to send you to school for a month or so." 

" It is not that, papa — indeed it is not," 
cried Jay with a very full heart. 

He looked at her closely. 

" Who sent you here. Jay ?" 

It was on her tongue to say, " It was 
Annie," but she stopped and murmured 
something inarticulately. 

" I am going from home for a very long 
time. Jay, and you must, as a matter of neces- 
sity, return to school in about a month, for 
Mrs. Wolsey is going to England about that 
time, and the house will be shut up. I am 
sure. Jay, you are sorry for the pain you gave 
Aer whilst she was with us, and I don't wish 
to reproach you now." His tone seemed Uke 
a heart-wringing reproach. "I hope I shall 
find you a good girl when we meet again. 
Good-bye." 

Jay turned crimson, and her eyes filled. 
He stooped and kissed her, so that her 
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tears wet his face. She fled from his pre- 
sence. 

Well — ^he has rejected the comfort Amiie 
provided for him with her last breath. Now 
let him try what the world has in store. 

He has two other farewells to make, and 
would have them over. He stole up to Mrs. 
Wolsey's room and bade her a sad adieu. 
She had always been much attached to him, 
and she was greatly affected by his departure, 
but some of Annie's imselfish spirit was within 
her. 

There was another of whom he would take 
fiEurewell — a little sleeping infant held lovingly 
up to him. 

" Isn't he a beauty ?" said the nurse, blink- 
ing at Mr. Henderson with nursely pride. 
^Tm always saying to Bessie that he's the 
image of his poor dear mamma." 

He just touched the little pink face with his 
lips, and hurried away. 

Let him forget her if he can. Her image 
will afflict him in gay crowds. Her voice will 
haunt him to the world's end. Let him try 
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to banish her remembrance, and no one can 
blame him. 

Sorrow and partings we are bom to 
endure, but oh ! that we could chase away 
vain recollections that follow a great sorrow as 
rooks follow the harrow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



HOME-SICK. 



We stand in a mossy orchard, through 
which flows the Seine, but its waters are no 
longer tawny with city debris, or saddened by 
nightly suicide. They have danced off from 
Paris many a mile. Here the Seine is as pure 
as the blue sky it mimics, and its voices have 
forgotten the hoarse trade clamour^, and sunk 
into meadow murmurs. 

Old trees are along the margin — ^their 
elephant limbs are kneeling to the water — 
their foliage teems over; and on the glassy 
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waves are fragments of ghostly branch and 
trunk, breaking and uniting sleepily. 

Before us, to the right, are woods gleaming 
midway through a yellow mist, and vanishing 
on the hills into dying purples. 

There are giants in the land ; on every hill- 
top is a windmill, swaying its ungainly arms. 

Parallel with the Seine, for a short distance, 
you can trace the chemin defer, until it spans 
a wind of the river over which the Cloud-King 
runs howling. 

The orchard in which we have alighted is 
the playground of the Convent de St. Ursule. 
It is a study for a pre-Raphaelite. These 
hunchback apple-trees are warted with moss, 
red, olive, and green — ^their gnarls are flaked 
with white lichens, and in the fork of their 
snaky limbs are little ebon wells rimmed with 
quicksilver. 

^ They are old — Charlemagne might have 
plucked golden pippins here; but no man 
gathers fruit from them now. They have 
come at last to a barren dotage of leaves. 

The grass under these veterans is always 
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kept mown, and on sunny evenings like this, 
a fantastic scroll-work of shadows is written 
over the turf. 

Two nuns are pacing up and down the 
broad walk beside the building— one middle- 
aged, and the other still young. Their faces, 
though unlike, are both of the softer French 
cast. They are dressed in the loose black 
gowns of their order, and snowy wristbands 
descending to the knuckles. 

Suddenly a troop of young girls came 
romping towards them — rosy cheeks, hair 
tossing like manes, a host of dancing eyes, 
and a sweet discord of laughter. They join 
hands and prepare to charge their precept- 
resses. The nuns playfully deprecate their 
onset, and finding that useless, take to flight, 
and escape into the building. The merry 
chorus they leave behind them speaks of light 
hearts. 

Here is a drop-picture to this merry scene. 
We have entered a large airy room screened 
by the trees without ; two long tables stretch 
parallel down the room, and at its end, be- 
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neath a stained glass oriel, is a dais furnished 
with table and chairs. The floor is sanded 
thinly over. This is the refectory. 

A young girl dressed in a black gown, that 
is gathered with a tassel at the waist, and 
enlivened b^sparkhng white collar and wrist- 
bands, is seated on one of the long tables 
near the door — no very romantic position 
surely. Her small foot is tapping listlessly 
on the form ; yet there is something inexpres* 
sibly melancholy suggested by the attitude 
and whole air — the more so, perhaps, because 
her features are not formed for melancholy by 
nature. There she sits, and has been sitting 
this hour, chin on hand, and foot restlessly 
tapping on the form. 

Hers is a petite figure, but in the mould of 
slender womanhood. She has the softest 
black hair, braided well back, a loose lock or 
two streaking her temples. Her elbow is on 
her knee, a languid little hand in her lap. 

In thought the eye generally takes some ex- 
ternal object that the mind may build upon, 
as it were, and weave in. 
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She is watching abstractedly the operations 
of a stout lay sister, who is on her knees upon 
the floor. This woman is employed in taste- 
fully covering the sand, as she recedes slowly 
backwards, with many ornamental forms — 
leaves, flowers, suns and crescqits, scrolled 
patterns, harps, and spiked crowns — a motley 
assemblage, but not without method in its 
arrangement, and a certain taste which a 
Frenchwoman never lacks. 

And all this ingenuity, now taking both 
time and thought, must be trodden out by 
careless feet to-morrow ! There is a mournful 
analogy between the employment of these two 
— ^that poor deaf and dumb woman of Pro- 
vence, who draws upon the sand, and this 
fair girl, tracing her vain mind-pictures of 
what can never be — scenes of a home — that is 
no more — scenes with a friend that is gone 
for ever ! 

The younger nun. Sister Agathe, entered 
softly in search of this thoughtful little hermit 
on the table. She took her two hands with 
graceful sprightliness, and kissed her; then, 
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with slight, browned fingers, she smoothed 
back her hair aflFectionately. 

" Monsieur Nichola waits upon Mademoi- 
selle Janette." 

Instantly the young dreamer shook off her 
melancholy ; she leaped from the form briskly, 
and, with her arm round the nun's waist, left 
the room full of gaiety. 

Two years have passed over Jay since we 
met her last. By habit among the nuns, she 
has dropped the sobriquet, but we must call 
her so to the end. Let us here briefly wing 
over this chasm of time, and fill up her his- 
tory very sketchily. 

Jay had lived for four years in the convent. 
During the first year of her sojourn she was 
wild and headstrong. The discipline was too 
gentle for her; she was the ringleader of 
every mischief; and when it appeared that 
she was to return home in the summer and 
remain, the Superior was not unwilling. 
The school had peace for some months, 
when one morning there was an arrival — a 
small trunk was deposited in the hall — and 
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a slim, forlorn child presented herself to the 
Superior in deep mourning. If the water- 
nymphs of the Seine had stolen the boisterous 
rosy one, infused their vaporous natures 
into her, and sent her hBck to her friends, 
no greater change could they have wrought. 

She was in mourning — and had lost a 
relation, and had taken it strangely to heart 
for one so young. This was the obvious 
explanation, and there was a confidence 
that this wound would soon heal. She 
was indulged and tenderly comforted by 
the nuns, and they saw with pleasure, at 
times, some traces of the old impetuosity 
and wildness break out fitfully. But still 
did they wonder daily at the strange con- 
stancy to her grief. 

She could join in amusement, she could 
run with the other girls in mad spirits, 
but at their height she might break ofl; 
burst into tears, and rush away to some 
comer to mope alone with her head to 
the wall. 

She wrote letters home, which were, as 
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is customary in most schools, inspected by 
the Superior, but nothing ever appeared in 
them that could explain this entire revolution 
in her nature, but, on the other hand, they 
often contained something to increase the per- 
plexity. 

The poor child is home-sick thought the 
Superior, and wrote herself to Mr. Hender- 
son, advising him to remove his little daugh- 
ter for a time, as she feared the child's 
health might suflFer from constant fretting. 
She received an answer from him, in which 
he laid little weight on her fears — explained 
the child's depression as the effect of over 
indulgence at home — and requested the 
Superior to give the young lady two bright 
five-franc pieces from him. 

Jay flung both these bright pieces far 
into the Seine, like a sullen little fool. 

Time went on and she became a model girl 
as to conduct. They made her a monitor. 
They grew accustomed to her sadness. 
Their pity begat a great interest and fond- 
ness for her, so that in time these gentle 
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nuns took her to their heart, and she was 
loaded with privileges. 

Let us see what they had it in their 
power to do for her. 

She was allowed to sit with them on the 
dais at meals, and to talk if she pleased at 
such times, a permission she seldom took 
advantage of. She was allowed a little room, 
which she furnished for herself as neatly as a 
toy-shop, out of a yearly allowance from her 
Mher ; for amid all her impatience and gloom 
she was the very genius of neatness. Here 
it was granted her to have a basin and 
ewer to herself, in deference to her English 
prejudice against the large metal basin, 
with a fountain in the midst, that was com- 
mon to all the French girls, and which, 
doubtless, gave a social sest to their ablu- 
tions. 

Her faults, viz., inertness and abstraction, 
met with the very gentlest reproof — ^for 
instance, as monitor for the week, she was 
oUiged to strike the school-beU when lesson 
hour conunenced^ at which moment the nun 
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over each class appeared with her signale,^ 
and the classes came in fix)m play. This 
was a most responsible oflSce, for the convent 
was as pmictual as clock-work. Just as 
well might the stroke not correspond to the 
hour-hand, as the monitor fail to ring at 
the instant the school-hour commenced. 
Jay forgot all about the responsibility one 
morning, and set the whole system out of 
joint ; yet, for this grievous offence, she 
was not deprived of her monitorship, and 
she was kindly bade to dry her tears. 

There was a pleasant twilight peace about 
this retreat — a tranquil simpUcity of life 
which might heal many a sick heart. 

The nuns used frequently to have her in 
with them in the evenings to one of their 
little rooms — a supper of fruit provided on 
the table — and, with all the graceful liveli- 
ness of their nation, sing her little French 
airs, four voices sometimes chiming together. 



* A little instrument used for signalling to the 
classes. 
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or tell her little reminiscences of their lives 
before they retired from the world. 

To listen to these glimpse-like tales of 
a distant, troublous world, was as if she 
stood in a silent hall, and that the door of 
a far, crowded room were to open and shut 
for an instant — a buzz of voices, and silence 
again. 

Jay sometimes drank tea out. There 
was an old gentleman of the name of 
Monsieur Nichola, who lived in a pretty 
chateau half a mile down the poplar-road. 
When Mr. Henderson and Annie had visited 
the neighbourhood, some years ago, they 
had received every hospitable attention from 
Monsieur Nichola. He had in fact taken an 
enthusiastic fancy to Mr. Henderson — that 
gentleman's description of the discomforts 
of a hotel he lodged in so tickled the old 
fellow, that he translated it variously into 
original French, and often gave it out with 
a miserable attempt at English prommciation. 
Nothing would satisfy him but that he 
should become their host on this occasion. 
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and they remained with him for some days. 
His acquaintance with Jay then commenced. 
Having no child of his own, he was delighted 
at first with her piquant naughtiness, and 
used to ask her frequently to tea. 

Jay had a link to her whimsical old friend 
which he little suspected. She liked him 
because he knew Annie, and because he 
loved to talk of her father. So generally 
once a week a stately livery servant stood 
without at the gate and rung, announcing 
with much grandeur — 

" Monsieur Nichola waits on Mademoiselle 
Janette." 

Jay never refused an invitation, and 
would be sure to come forth to her escort 
in a few moments, when he would lift his 
hat gracefully, and follow her with a dignified 
step to the chateau. 

This, then, was Sister Agathe's cheer. 
The stately valet was waiting, and so was 
Monsieur Nichola. Jay brightened up and 
attired herself, and was soon on the road 

This so-called old world of our's chiefly 
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consists in localities bright and bustling 
with juvenile vigour. The old trunk is 
verdant with such offshoots — brand-new 
towns; sharp-cut villas, crowned with sta- 
tuary ; infant terraces, rising into being ; 
macadamized streets, and fleet iron roads. 
In fine, hotels like home, waiters hke 
gentlemen, and choice dinners for fifty cen- 
times. 

We all have sojourned, nevertheless, in 
certain heaven-abandoned spots, where every- 
thing seemed to stand still and moulder — 
where men were wooden, bread was stale, 
and beds were mildewed. Places that supply 
nothing to the world but, possibly, ancient 
MSS. to the Museum, and ivy to Christmas 
festivities. Places that seem to have dropped 
out of rank in the march of civilization, and 
decayed by the way. 

Such a place was the village of , 

where stood the chateau of Monsieur Nichola 
— an oasis for comfort, luxury, and delicate 
fare. 

The chateau was very old, and built chiefly 
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of wood — spots of which were so rotten that 
you could scoop them with your nail. Vines 
and jessamine clustered about it densely, 
forming a support and a sort of weather- 
slating, besides contributing to supper. Ru- 
mour and Monsieur Nichola affirmed that 
it had been the habitation of a celebrated 
highwayman, by name Courvin, who was 
executed in Rouen, 1764. 

Jay was shown into the small antique 
drawing-room of this building by her majes- 
tic attendant, and informed by him that 
Monsieur Nichola was expected home every 
moment, and that Madame would attend 
Mademoiselle all at once. 

But Madame lingered, and Jay was left 
alone. It was not hard to while away a 
little time in this room, however. There 
was the lattice library stocked with old and 
modem thought — the sentimental Lamartine 
beside the keen Voltaire — a rank and file of 
merry Mohere — morbid Rousseau, and ner- 
vous Dumas. 

There were a few old pictures of little 
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worth around, but one of the walls was 
hung with rare old Gobelin; and through 
the stained-glass door dashes of gemmed 
light were shed across the tapestry. 

An uncouth scene was there — ^Flemish 
boors in their shirt sleeves and sabots, 
reeling, dancing, and winking; able-bodied 
coquettes simpering and ogling; a bow- 
kneed fiddler perched upon a barrel in an 
amethyst glory ; and a rosy maitre flourishing 
his cornucopia of beer in one hand, and a 
pipe in the other, with a belt of ruby sun- 
light across his glorious dewlapped counte- 
nance. 

There was a parrot in the room, who cried 
most plaintively, *' Orattez ! Orattez ! GraU 
tez r and two bullfinches to listen to him 
and wonder all day long. 

At the glass door was squatted a fat terrier, 
whom Jay addressed as Bico. There it sat, 
after a brief friendly notice of the visitor, 
its remnants of ears erect, its under-jaw pro- 
truded, and its sausage tail rigid, listening 
for its master's step. 
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Jay seated herself beside this sentinel, and 
looked vacantly over the broad grassplot. 
There was the gable of a house above the 
chateau wall, and in its window sat a man 
reading, and rocking to-and-fro as he read. 
Jay's eye fell on him, and she was content. 
Her observation became vague and unmean- 
ing, and without warning she fell into sad, 
driftless thought. 

Annie had been in this room long ago. 
May she not be in it even now, watching 
her always to see if she will fulfil her sacred 
promise ? 

She imagines Annie alive again ; that she 
tries to chase away the disappointed look from 
the sweet, wan face ; that she gains her 
forgiveness, and wins back her confidence 
and her love, and that she does so by some 
great visionary self-sacrifice. Idle dreaming 
all — the vain ofispring of regret. 

Here Madame Nichola enters — a little 
sallow woman ; the single individual in 
the province, perhaps, that is smaller than 
Jay. She is attired in a flannel dressing- 
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gown, and looks altogether a little soiled^ 
but is kindness and liveliness in miniature. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle Janette, you look so 
sad you will put out the sunshine. Come 
help me to pull the grapes for the supper. 
Guillaume ! quick ! the cloth here ! Ah, 
Janette, I have made you a salad, and I 
cut the big melon just now. Monsieur 
Nichola would have left it till it was spoiled. 
GuiUaume V 

Whilst she spoke she moved away books 
and ornaments from the table, and the 
majestic servant laid a snowy cloth upon it, 
and arranged plates, placed on it a salad, 
some conserves, a magnificent melon as large 
as his own cropped head, and decanters of 
light wines. 

" Madame is served," he said, as Madame 
and Jay entered at the glass door with 
clusters of large purple grapes. 

" Guillaume, it will become cold when the 
Sim goes down. Bring up wood. It wants a 
fire to make this sad room to look cheerful, 
Mademoiselle." 
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The fire was soon crackling up, and as 
the twilight fell, its light found many a knob 
and point of carving amid the heavy old 
furniture to glint from redly. The cut-glass 
grew brave with sparkles. 

Suddenly Bico became restless, uttered 
sharp barks, twitched her sausage tail till it 
looked like four, and then fell into an affec- 
tionate whine. 

" Ah ! see there he comes !'* exclaimed 
Madame ; and the next moment a dark figure 
stood at the door, and it opened. 

Bico's patient vigil had dignity in it, and 
became her; but her frantic ecstacy now 
grew absurd. Volleys of barks, and a suc- 
cession of short bounces up at her master's 
revered face, which she reached at last with 
her cold nose; then races round and across 
the room as if she were in a fit. 

" Mon chou, how do you do ?" said 
Monsieur Nichola, kissing Jay on both 
cheeks. " Ah-h-h, you have not taken the 
white veil yet ? I thought you had forgotten 
to laugh. Hold — it is necessary to put on 
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my robe of state before I can receive you. I 
see Madame has taken care of us to-night. 
That is good ; I am hungry/' 

He bustled into a side room, and returned 
in a few moments in home deshabille— a 
loose flowered dressing-gown, and a pair 
of sKppers which but ill concealed the fact that 
Monsieur went sans has. 

They sat down heartily to their light 
supper, and the ApoUo in waiting appeared 
with a small cup upon a salver. He con- 
veyed it with much mystery all round the 
table till he reached Jay, and handed it to 
her with an incUnation. 

It was actually a cup of tea prepared 
especially for her, and the very essence 
of the leaf, the cooking of this singular 
beverage not being distinctly understood. 
Caf^ noir was then served, and a small 
basket of petits pains placed upon the 
table. 

The darkness had fallen without, and two 
graceful lamps were Kt. Jay grew lively and 
talkative, and Monsieur Nichola sat opposite 
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to her, shrugging, and smiling, and shooting 
out the palms of his hands. 

He was a stout, broad man — cropped grey- 
hair and shaven face — his cheeks heavy and 
muscular — red hazel eye, with a benignant 
vivacity about it, but in its comer lurked 
the bilious tinge — a short, hooky nose — a 
large and pliant mouth. His waistcoat was 
dun with snuflF. 

When supper was over, Jay wandered 
to the glass door, attracted by the bright 
moonshine. Her eye again fell on the 
gable across the grass. There was can- 
dlelight in the window, the blind was 
down, and projected on it every moment 
was a restless figure, as if walking rapidly 
to and fro. 

" Who is that restless Monsieur opposite ?" 
she asked. 

" Chut ! chut ! you will put him in anger," 
whispered Madame, signaUng to her rapidly. 
Her husband's face clouded. 

" Ah ! he is a man who owes me money — 
who promises mountains and wonders, but 
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doesn't pay a franc. I do not know how he 
can remain there." 

" He is a tenant of yours, then ?" said Jay, 
in a lowered voice. 

" He is my tenant." 

" How restless he is !" 

" Ah ! yes, yes — he keeps walking up 
and down that room like a leopard in a 
cage. But I'll send him to walk — ^he de- 
parts for Paris in a few days, and, pardieu, 
he shall find the face of the door when he 
returns." 

Jay ventured another question in a whisper 
to Madame — "Is he always moving about 
like that?" 

" Chut ! chut ma chere. He has the 
rheumatism, poor man, sometimes, and he is 
quiet then." 

" Yes," said Monsieur Nichola, overhearing 
them, " one month my rooms are turned to 
an hospital, and another to a lunatic asy- 
lum." 

Jay's curiosity began to crave, but Ma- 
dame's little " chut ! chut !" and the rising 
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voice of her fiery host, warned her off the 
subject. 

Monsieur Nichola had some houses in the 
neighbourhood, but the property, instead of 
being a source of advantage, had been always 
the very bane of his peace. Whether he had 
been unfortunate in his tenants beyond other 
landlords,/ or whether his own litigious tern- 
per had involved them in continual quar- 
rels, was and ever shall be an open question 
between the two parties engaged in them. 
Suffice it to say. Monsieur Nichola generally 
came off the worst, and was soured by 
defeat. 

The cloud now passed awaj, when the igni- 
table subject was dropped, and in a few 
minutes he became as vivacious as ever. 

" Grattez /" cried the parrot, plaintively. 

He jumped up, took a lump of sugar from 
the table, and going down on all-fours, cud- 
dled up his big face against the bars of the 
cage. 

" Grattez — Approche toi ! du sucre mon 
hon ami. Ah tufais du houdin — mens id*' 

VOL. Ill, H 
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This little scene was too much for Bico; 
she watched for a moment from imder the 
arm-chair, grinned, as she saw her master's 
fond pantomime, and in a paroxysm of jealousy, 
darted at the cage and upset it. 

Her master rose in choler, and having 
lighted the cage, seized Bico by the back of the 
neck, and flung her outside the door. Madame 
interceded in vain — Bico herself exhausted all 
the pathos that is granted to a dog in distress 
— but it availed not ; so she sat outside the 
window, with a little tremulous whine now 
and then like deserted puppies. At length 
another object attracted her. We have 
said it was bpautifiil moonlight without; 
Bico retreated to the very centre of the 
grass, and placed her quarters upon the 
cold dew. 

A nightingale had bean singing in the 
laurels, but she was hushed in consternation, 
for another songstress had begun. Bico had 
thrown up her snub nose, and was complain- 
ing to the white zenith moon. 

Howl after howl — now a long ululation like 
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that of a woman in grief — again howl after 
howl, dying and swelling — ^then the half- 
human ululations once more. 

Monsieur Nichola had a strong nervous 
system, and rough, unfastidious ear; he 
laughed and listened, and laughed again. 
Bico was musical, had a grand tragic style, 
and he called her " Prima Donna.'* 

But there was another auditor to this 
infernal concerto — one whose nerves were sen- 
sitive, quivering, and overwrought; whose 
brain was giddy and feverish from want of 
rest; whose frame was worn and irritable 
from pain. And the howhng still went on, 
with a maddening din and discord, and an 
intolerable perseverance. 

** A note for Monsieur," said the servant. 
Monsieur Nichola took the scrap of paper 
from the salver, and having unfolded it, read 
aloud with uplifted brows — 

" Mr. Roach particularly requests that Mon- 
sieur Nichola would do him the kindness to 
put up the dog. Mr. Roach is engaged in 

u 2 
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very laborious study, and finds himself unable 
to pursue it from the disturbance." 

Angry derision on Monsieur's lip and little 
hooky nose. His comb grew crimson, if we 
may use that figure. 

" Eh bien ! — his laborious study ! Does he 
study to pay his rent ? — Pardieu^ no ! Am I 
to pay for his laborious study? Sacre, na! 
Guillaume, call in that dog. Eh bien, I shall 
make him a visit to-morrow, to see how his at- 
mosphere and planets go on — mountains and 
marvels ! Let him rather show me a franc- 
piece, and his planet shall be excused." 

When the name caught Jay's ear, she 
started and uttered a little ejaculation, which 
was lost upon the inflamed Monsieiu* 
Nichola. 

"His planet!" she repeated involun- 
tarily. 

" Chut ! chut !" whispered Madame, pluck- 
ing nervously at her sleeve; but Jay, with 
characteristic boldness, went straight to her 
point. 
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"Pray tell me, Monsieur Nichola, has 
this gentleman, Monsieur Roche, found a 
planet." 

*' Chut ! chut ! chut ! Mademoiselle, he is 
in anger. 

" Monsieur Nebula call him, not Monsieur 
Roche. And suppose he has. Mademoiselle, 
have we not enough of planets already — ^too 
many? Men of sense only care for one 
planet,'* cried Monsieur, indignantly stamp- 
ing his foot upon it. " What is his 
planet to my rent? Pardieu, 1 would rather 
see a bright sous. For me, I value his 
planet so httle, that I don't care to disbe- 
lieve it, though we all know it is spinning 
in his head. Ma foi, I've seen forty such 
planets myself when I have got a knock in 
the eve. 

" They let him get to the big telescope at 
the Institute, when he lived in Paris. I mar- 
vel he did not charge the tube with powder, 
and fire their great celestial globe at the moon 
— he ! he ! he ! They all laugh at him, I hear, 
and say he knows nothing. But hold ! there 
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is one thing he does know. Pardieu, he 
knows how to Uve on me !" 

Monsieur's facetiousness had soothed him ; 
he allowed his anger to evaporate in ridicule, 
and Jay took advantage of this favourable 
change. 

" You go to visit him to-morrow — ^take 
me with you, if you please, Monsieur." 

" To that man ! Why, ma chere, he is 
lunatic. You must be back to school to- 



morrow/' 



(( 



Well, but bring me before I go; you 
wiU do me a great kindness." 

" Eh bien — if you wish it so much — ^but 
my visit is not one of compUment." 

" That values nothing — I will go with you 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

To strive steadfastly for a doubtful prize 
in a comfortable home, possessed of a good 
Ubrary, strong digestion, and a clear head, 
is like the gallop to a young horse. It ia 
luxury — the sweetest labour Hope can ap- 
portion. 

But to strive steadfastly for a doubtful 
prize against the gloom of a joyless home— 
against diseased memory and shattered nerves 
— against ridicule, and mayhap rheumatism, 
there is a kind of melancholy greatness in 
this. 

Roach has changed, and shows care upon 
his features sorely. He sits in his room. 
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rocking over his books ; there is a look of 
decaying health in the thin hair, the leaden 
eye, the hard-strung cheek, and the fleshless, 
large-boned arm. 

He has been up since dark toiling rest- 
lessly. The room is poorly furnished, the 
boards unwaxed ; a celestial globe stands 
near him. How different in signification to 
him from the toy of childhood, but not less 
grand. 

Those books on the table are elementary 
— tracks he had gone over long ago, and 
thoroughly mastered. Science has slipped 
away from him, or remained but in disor- 
dered fragments; links and connexion have 
been lost by some unaccountable decay, as 
if nail and bolt should drop from a vessel's 
sides, and she far from port. He toils daily 
at this Sisyphus labour, working against 
hope. 

He has begun again and again, but his 
overtaxed brain can only retain broken 
segments of the course he would acquire, 
and these fade rapidly. 
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See that narrow bed in the recess — ^it is a 
rack ; he has tossed upon it in torture night 
after night. Rheumatism, my reader, is 
neither romantic nor dramatic — ^poetry flies 
at the name — in fiction it is a mere trifle. 
But have you ever tried it? — its aches, its 
twinges, its numb agony driving through 
the very marrow of your bones ! Through 
this chevauX'de-frize had Roach to toil 
on. 

There is a large black board against the 
wall, chalked over with figures. Science- 
men would smile if they saw this imperfect 
ciphering — these ineffectual attempts of a 
wretched intermittent ambition. 

For he is the victim of a chimera. 

There came a knock to the door. Im- 
mediately afterwards Monsieur Nichola was 
shown in, accompanied by a lady with her 
veil down. Roach rose and received his 
landlord with that hasty, o'erwarm civility 
which a man involuntarily adopts towards a 
creditor whom he cannot satisfy. Indepen- 
dence and dignity of mien are the birthright 
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of man. But where do they go when we 
are about to be importuned for a year's rent 
which we cannot meet ? 

" Ah, Monsieur ! you are at your amuse- 
ments." 

Roach assented, mending the phrase good- 
humouredly — 

" At my work, Monsieur?" 

" Ah ! eh bien ! you are taking the weight 
of the new planet ?" 

Monsieur Nichola spoke slowly, for Roach's 
ear was not yet quick at French — a deficiency 
which the Frenchman always treated with 
courtesy and indulgence. 

" No, Monsieur, I am at simpler work." 

** Now tell me, 1 pray you," said Monsieur 
Nichola, very quizzically, and grimacing to 
his companion that she should attend, " how 
can one find a planet supposing it is there to 
be found ?" 

Roach persisted in matter-of-fact re- 
phes. 

" There are indications. Monsieur, that 
perplex one, and attract one's attention to 
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suspect a planet must exist. It is a difficult 
subject/' 

"Ah I difficult? I think so. Now just 
tell me one indication/' asked Monsieur, 
with jocular tyranny. 

" Well, Monsieur, void" said Roach, plea- 
santly. " You observe an irregularity in the 
speed of an old acquaintance — say Uranus ; 
when he approaches a certain direction, there is 
an acceleration in his speed. When going off 
again in his course round the sun, there is a 
retardation. You then suspect there is some 
heavenly stranger without his orbit that 
attracts him. Do you understand ?" 

A bullet and a feather fall with equal 
speed in vacuo. A good reason or a bad 
one was all the same to shallow-pated 
Monsieur Nichola. 

" Ah !" he said, " I know very well. 
Come, Monsieur, does this planet of yours 
create an acceleration or retardation in the 
payment of my rent ? Eh, Monsieur ?" 

" Your meaning is clear. Monsieur, and 
1 shall speak frankly. You are aware I 
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start for Paris in two days. Monsieur 
knows my intentions and my prospects of 
paying him. It will be from no fault of 
mine if in a week I have not an annual salary 
of two thousand francs. Till then I cannot 
coin my blood. I have not much left if I 
could. Monsieur is perfectly aware of how 
matters stand." 

" Pardieu, I am, Monsieur Roche. You 
have tried twice for this salary, and done 
nothing. What shall I say? But we shall 
see. With permission. Monsieur, I will 
suggest that you have mistaken your pro- 
fession, and these mistakes are more expen- 
sive to me than to you. I cannot afford to 
keep a planet, or take a share in the silver 
mines in the moon. Nor can you. Monsieur 
—much less can you, it appears. Adieu !" 

And he made a salute so high and dig- 
nified, that it approached a coralto, and then 
he took himself away. 

Roach had been quite calm throughout 
this interview. When he was alone, the 
bridled bitterness took head. He leaned 
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his forehead, flushed with insult, on his hand, 
and strove to philosophise. He prayed a 
short prayer-it was neither for strength to 
win or health to wear — neither for money nor 
happiness. It has risen to many lips be- 
side his, and has more of bitterness than a 
prayer ought to contain, but not a whit of 
levity — 

"From the tyranny and ridicule of well- 
meaning, self-sufficient ignorance, good Lord 
deUver me !" 

" Mr. Roach 1" said a voice behind him Uke 
music. 

He started round ; a bright-eyed girl stood 
in the middle of his room. 

" Quick I the servant wtfits for me below. 
Don't you remember Jay ?" 

He looked at this friend in the wilderness for 
a moment, and then, with surprise and plea- 
sure, gave her both hands. 

" Mr. Roach, pardon me, but I cannot say 
how much I feel for you. Perhaps one might 
ask your company as far as the convent. Oh, 
I am a fool — I speak to you in French. I 
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have told Monsieur Nichola we are old friends, 
and his servant will follow us. I wish so 
much to know you again." 

She looked a httle frightened and bashful 
after this frank speech, but Roach relieved her 
hesitation by putting on his hat, and meeting 
her advances as a brother. They found the 
tall servant awaiting them below Uke a courtly 
grenadier. He followed them as they strolled 
on towards the convent at an unobtrusive dis* 
tance. 

" Mr. Roach, I have heard much about you 
from Monsieur Nichola that has made me un* 
happy for you. He does not treat you 
kindly ?'' 

" I don't blame him. Miss Henderson ; I 
dare say he has been very pleasant at my ex- 
pense — he has a humorous turn.'' 

"Are you not going in for some appoint- 
ment again ?" 

" Only for the third time," said he, smiling ; 
"I have the advantage over Robert Bruce's 
spider as yet." 

" But you will certainly get it now. You 
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have my best wishes, I assure you, Mr. 
Roach." 

" Well, I accept your good wishes thank- 
fully, for I fear I shall get nothing else." 

" You mean that you will fail ?'* 

'' I shall fail assuredly.'* 

** If you are so sure of failure, Mr. Roach, 
why do you try ?'* 

"Natural obstinacy, I suppose,'* he said, 
lightsomely. " Mortified vanity has a share — 
perhaps to while away loneliness and sickness 
— and, perhaps, because it amuses myself and 
Monsieur Nichola.'' 

" Mr. Roach," said Jay, looking up at him 
gravely. " I beUeve in your beautiful 
planet." 

It was a very silly speech, but it struck 
home. Ridicule had been his portion — ^men 
had touched the forehead wherever he came 
with his feverish chimera. Wise men* had 
smiled and fools had mocked — ^the world was 
against him, and his intellect could but drivel 
in defence. But here was a bright-eyed 
sister who, with frank sympathy in her face. 
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believed in him at last. He was touched, and 
his heart filled ; but he concealed his emotion 
for shame at its weakness. 

" Don't believe in it so readily, my trusty 
little friend; I scarce beUeve in it myself/* 
But even, as he spoke, his eyes kindled with 
a strange light which belied his words. 

" Pray tell me about it, Mr. Roach. You 
know I used to be a quick pupil when I was 
a child." 

« 

"No, no. Jay; I am too wise — ^I can't 
afford to lose my only disciple by explaining 
my creed." 

" Ah, but I understand you, Mr. Roach," 
she said, laying her finger on her small head ; 
"you despair to fit an eagle into a canary 
cage." 

"It is not that. Jay. I have never seen 
this planet we both believe in. There is a 
better belief that won't bring scorn and sorrow. 
There is another bright world we have never 
seen either — it is enough for us to believe in 
that." 

There was a despondency in his voice and 
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manner that assorted ill with resignation. 
Jay looked down sorrowfully, and permitted 
the subject to drop. 

They had reached the bank of the Seine, 
and were in sight of the convent gates. There 
had been rain in the morning, but now it was 
gone, and the sun came out, and the grass 
drooped like diamond harebells. 

The clouds had rallied on the horizon, and 
were busy castle-building — ^vapour towers, 
forests, peaks, huge megatheria; and all the 
scene was in motion — a phantom Land- 
sUp. 

The reflexion of the sun on the river accom- 
panied Roach and Jay as they walked ; hoops 
of sunshine bending, contracting, and opening 
on the waves, as if some fire-tissue were a- 
weaving, or as if an angel had gone down, and 
was troubling the waters. 

" Jay," said he, lowering his voice, " before 
we separate, I would ask you a question on a 
sad subject. I had always a strong interest 
in one who is gone. Did she — was her end 
quite happy ?" 

VOL. III. I 
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Jay gasped, and spoke very quickly. 
" Mrs. Henderson's death was very peaceful, 
Mr. Roach." 

"Pardon one more question — I — I don't 
mean to wound, but I had once a painful in- 
terest in her. Was her home made happy 
to her?" 

Jay was quite silent; she seemed to be 
holding her breath. Roach thought he had 
offended her by the indehcacy of his question. 
He had begun to apologise, when she put her 
hands before her face, and burst into tears. 
He little knew what a tender spot he had 
grazed. 

She recovered herself quickly, and cut short 
his apologies. 
* j " I am glad you asked — I will tell you the 

truth. No, her home was not made happy to 
her, Mr. Roach." 

Old troublous feelings began to rise in 
Roach's heart ; old wounds seemed opening ; 
he thought she meant to tell him that Mr. 
Henderson, so beloved, had proved unkind. 
But Jay undeceived him— she spoke with de- 



^m 
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cision, and impetuously, smothering her 
sobs — 

" It was I who made her unhappy. She 
was generous, confiding, and kind — ^that sort 
of kindness, Mr. Roach, that stings one to re- 
member. Have you felt it. She made me a 
companion, and slaved herself to win me, and 
amuse me ; but, instead of thanking and lov- 
ing her, I was jealous and perverse. I hate 
myself when I think of it. I lost my oppor- 
tunity of showing gratitude to .dear Annie, 
and it will never, never come back. I crossed 
her, and fretted her, and slighted her. Oh, I 
wish she could return to life ! 

" When she was dying, Mr. Roach, I was 
brought up to see her in the middle of the 
night, when I was scarcely awake, and what I 
saw was like a dream. I scarcely knew what 
was happening, or I might have told her how 
I repented. She asked me to promise her 
something. Oh! if you heard her poor 
voice." 

" And you promised her ?" cried Roach, in 
a flush of excitement. 

I 2 
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" I promised her to comfort poor Papa, and 
live with him and take her place. He is very 
unhappy. I can trace it even in his short 
letters to me, though there is little love for 
me in them, Mr. Roach; but he does not 
know all that my love for him might teach me 
to do. I should feel that Annie was watch- 
ing me." 

" Why are you here, Jay ?" said Roach. 

"Because he disUkes me. He saw how 
I pained Annie, and he could never love 
me after that. He mistakes me quite; he 
thinks I have a selfish motive for getting 
home, and that I am like what I was. No- 
thing will persuade him," she said, despair- 
ingly. 

" Tell me her very words." 

Jay repeated them — ^they were written on 
her heart. 

" Have you heard your father is in 
Paris ?" 

" Is he, Mr. Roach ? — I did not know. 
Oh ! you will see him there. But," she said, 
with a long sigh, " I'm afraid he is no nearer 
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to me than if a thousand miles of sea ran be- 
tween us." 

Roach bade her farewell, and walked home, 
thinking earnestly of other times. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



TRYING TO FORGET. 



After his bereavement, Mr. Henderson 
souglit refuge in Dublin among a large circle 
of friends, whom he had forgotten in happier 
days, and who had equally forgotten him. 
We can easily revive ordinary worldly friend- 
ship, for it is the mildest, least troublesome 
emotion under the sun. T do not call it alto- 
gether insincere, but it is a mere transitory 
impulse, awakened by your presence alone. 
Such friends will dine with you and ask you 
to dinner — will speak kindly to your face, 
and frequently behind your back also — and 
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will congratulate or condole with a fair show 
of feeling, and scarcely know they are acting ; 
finally will, when occasion offers, attend your 
funeral in scarf, hat-band, and gloves — enter- 
tain a sad reflexion or two as they return, and 
then to breakfast with much content. 

And why should it be otherwise? Each 
man has enough of sorrow within his own 
individual circle, and is mercifully enabled to 
bear the sorrows of his friends with resigna- 
tion. 

In its ordinary acceptation, friendship, in 
our humble estimation, is a poor gilt imita- 
tion of something higher — a mere toy to 
amuse the idle and the luxurious, but a very 
proper delusion, which we should all protect, 
for Society cannot afford to lose it. 

On the sympathy of these friends Mr. 
Henderson resolved to throw himself, and his 
arrival recalled to their memory the fact of 
his existence. 

Some affirmed slyly among themselves that 
he was a lucky fellow, and had attained his 
two grand objects, viz., come in for a fine 
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property and buried his wife. Some plea- 
santly suggested that the rich widower was 
coming up to prowl for another wife, and 
hoped they could further his designs in this 
quarter or that. Some of the older men 
spoke compassionately of their friend — 
thought him sadly cut up, shook their heads, 
and dismissed the subject. 

AD, without exception, pulled the grave 
face when they met him first, and addressed 
to him an half-uttered condolence, set to the 
approved key-note of sympathy. 

Let him balance such friendship with 
Annie's love ! 

He took rooms on his arrival in a certain 
large and fashionable hotel. Its open door, 
its bustle, its clangour of bells, its piled 
trunks and carpet-bags, its many obsequious 
waiters, its strange faces, ever going and ar- 
riving, were least like home. So he chose 
it. 

" street Club" was exclusive — its 

members considered it the most select in 
Dublin, and probably so it was — its rules 
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were strict, and were framed with consider- 
able judgment. The rooms were airy, the 
library good but deserted, the billiard-table 
good, and much frequented. 

Mr. Henderson was proposed and balloted 
for, and was to all intents unanimously ad- 
mitted, finding only two black beans against 
him, a slight chronic symptom of the exclusive 
tendency which never failed to exhibit itself 
on such occasions. 

The club-room was a tryste to many of 
his old friends, and he was to be seen there 
at twelve or one every day. You would 
describe him as a low stout man of a chas- 
tened paleness — eyes deep and mild — a 
slight peculiar drag about the features — 
bald retreating forehead, very prominent at 
the eye-bones — graceful and affable in ad- 
dress. 

There you would still see him chatting 
with these friends on passing events, smiling 
and laughing as if he had no care. Soon he 
fell into a routine. 

He became interested in newspaper topics, 
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and his mornings were cheated of thought by 
the Times, the Freeman, &c. It is well 
when we can merge a private calamity in 
the massacre of our countrymen — a private 
failure in the failures of a monster Launch, 
or the flaw in a mighty Bell. 

He read the new histories, travels, reviews 
— dipped into magazines and serials, paper- 
knife in hand, and feet on the fender. Some- 
times his eyes would wander from the page 
and fall into the leaden set of thought. Be 
sure he was thinking of her then. 

He cantered through the Park, or ambled 
down the streets, on a glossy bay, driving 
away thought* by motion, hushing it in by 
the clamour of the streets. 

He played whist towards evening, balan- 
cing his gains and losses, and so killed the 
long hours before dinner. 

Sentimentalists ignore the pleasures of the 
table, and men would be ashamed to confess 
what an important foreground position in 
the day does a good dinner occupy. Mr. 
Henderson had a discerning palate, and was 
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a savant in wines. He gave quiet little 
dinners to his friends, and dined with them 
in turn. By-and-bye he became a constant 
diner-out, and made himself exceedingly 
agreeable wherever he went. There was a 
pleasant unconscious excitement — an induce- 
ment to the exertion of his mind — at the 
various tables he frequented, which diverted 
him from the brooding recollections. 

Back to his hotel at twelve or one to sit 
over the fire with a book. If he laid his 
head on the pillow then, his mind vividly 
awake, his blood quickened by wine, he 
would be at the mercy of Thought — ^he 
must read himself sleepy before he could 
venture to bed. 

But bed-time must come at last — ^bed-time, 
whose waking hours delight the young and 
often terrify the old. If sleep came with it, 
it was well with him. Sleep was a blank 
page from grief, though sometimes marred 
with scribblings of sad dreams. But he had 
grown constitutionally wakeful, and dreaded 
the hour; for then, as he lay tossing, vainly 
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courting sleep with every sense on the alert — 
then, after all this fencing off sorrow during 
the day — after these smiles and anecdotes, 
that seeming gaiety, those worldly pleasures 
— came his great grief back upon him, 
strengthened and embittered by reaction. 
Care ran him down at last — Annie's voice 
murmuring in his fancy — ^her last smile 
painted on the darkness. 

When sorrow and death sit upon the heart, 
we may gain many a temporary lull if life be 
strong within us, and the nerves unimpaired. 
We may lose an affliction in the current of 
some public interest — hide it beneath action 
and excitement — sink it in the deep sea of 
life around us ; but the shot-weights toill 
slip off, and the returning tide will float the 
ghastly memory back to us again. 

In this life he existed for more than two 
years — ^a man without a home — until he 
received a letter from his steward announcing 
his father's death : — 



u 



Honoured Sir. — I have respectfully to in- 
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form you of the death of the poor ould masther, 
which occurred this morning at half-past eight 
o'clock. James says he was quite well when 
he first got up, and breakfasted hearty. He 
asked me to walk down the avenue with him 
to the gate, where his phaeton was waitin* ; 
but when he kem to where one of the big ould 
trees was cut and lyin* along the meadow, 
he stopped, and said we must wait ; he had 
forgot that Mrs. Henderson (meaning my 
poor misthress) had promised to come for 
him that day. I tried my best to humour 
him, and get him to come on ; but he tuk 
an obstinate fit, and sat on the thrunk of the 
ould tree, as if to wait for her. He hadn't 
been sittin' there a minute, when he said the 
sunshine was dazzUn' him, and he began to 
grope with his hands among the twigs, as 
if he was gettin' dark. Before I had come 
up to him he was fallen, an' his white hair 
spread on the grass, quite pitiful. He never 
spoke afther. 

" Your obedient, humble servant, 

" Dan Donelly." 
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Of course Mr. Henderson was somewhat 
shocked at this announcement, but perhaps 
the necessity of immediate return to Moor- 
lands aifected him still more. He started 
by the evening train, travelled all night, and 
arrived in ' time to direct and attend the 
funeral. 

When he came to Dublin again, the old 
green wound was open. 

Then he began to believe that more excite- 
ment was needftd, and a change of scene — 
the idle give-and-take of so-called friendship 
could not satisfy the jealous egotism of his 
grief. Annie had spoiled him for the 
world. 

He left Dublin for the Continent, jour- 
neyed to Paris, and took handsome lodgings 
in the Hotel Meurice. Let the gaiety, the 
music, the thoughtlessness of this gilt metro- 
polis lift the heaviness from his heart. 

His mornings he spent at Galignani's, 
reading, chatting, catching the buzz of new;s. 
He soon made a large English circle, dined 
out harder than ever, striving to live down 
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his regret. He frequented the opera and the 
theatres, drugging his restless appetite for 
change with fatigue and excitement, till he 
grew to a habit of drowsiness and heavy sleep 
after dinner, and as a consequence miserable 
vigils at night, when the slighted memory 
of the dead vindicated the neglect of the day, 
and worked its will. 

He had a taste for the French drama, and 
became an habitu^ of the Theatre Fran9ais. 
Let us take an occasion and follow him there 
as sentinels on his mind. He sits in a centre 
box alone, the vivid gaslight on his broad 
bald forehead, briUiancy and light around 
him, wreaths of ladies stretching on either 
side of the foot-Ughts. Below him a master- 
spirit. 

Rachel stood there in all her terrible 
energy — her black hair dashed from its circlet 
— her sallow high features wrought to passion 
— her deep true tone, ringing, trembling 
through every comer of the building — ^a 
thousand eyes rivetted on her hke the 
gazing stars in the firmament. Private grief. 
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mischance, or danger, in all these thousand 
bosoms, are nowhere under the spell of that 
voice and gesture below. 

The scene passes, the curtain falls, and 
the orchestra begins in chorus, swaying, trem- 
bling, triumphant, and straightway wailing ; 
feeling cadences, swelling into the shouts of 
brass. He humours the strains with his 
gloved hand, and drinks them in like heal- 
ing. 

Now a simple little French air ripples 
through the music like a drifting leaf. It 
was a favourite air of Annie's ! 

Light, harmony, artificial agonies have 
vanished — the enchantment is gone. A 
silent home tragedy is now only before him 
— the quiet curtained-bed, the dim room. 
He bent forward, and hid his face in his 
hands. What business has he here with his 
buried joy, his hopes dead and gone for ever ! 
There was one who might have sat with him 
here, filling his aching heart with light. Oh 
God! never to touch her hand again! Her 
Love — ^her Truth vanished from him — a waif 
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— a nothing. Her fonn out in the far dark 
country, fading in blackness and decay. 
And he here alone. He leaves the box 
abruptly, and hurries away beyond range 
of these sounds. This treacherous anguish 
lurks in very perfume — in music, in co- 
lour, in passing faces, in passing words. 
There is no escape from these locust 
memories that devour every green spot of 
life. 

What is the greatest tragedy ever penned 
or voiced by genius — Lear's piteous de- 
lirium, OtheUo's passion and remorse — 
compared to that mute tragedy — a vacant 
chair at home, or the bauble of a dead 
infant ? 

As Mr. Henderson entered the door of his 
hotel, one of the gargons announced to him 
that a man waited to see him. 

A threadbare figure turned hastily on him, 
causing hipa to start back in surprise. He 
gazed on the stranger for some seconds in 
doubt. 

" You seem to forget me, Mr. Henderson, 

VOL. III. K 
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This is rather a late call, but I am sure you 
will pardon me." 

" Mr. Roach, God bless my soul ! how are 
you? You are a little altered — not looking 
as well as I would wish. I'm charmed to 
see you. Just come up with me to my 
room." 

As he spoke, he shook hands twice 
and thrice with his disreputable acquain- 
tance, so that the gar9on turned discreetly 
away. 

Mr. Henderson led Roach upstairs, and 
reiterated, during their ascent, all the stereo- 
typed surprise and cordiaUty by which a 
man of the world works up the steam towards 
a guest whom he wishes well away. 

Two men stood here together changed in 
every feeling, and yet but two years have 
passed ; the * mortal grudge was gone — the 
prize had vanished from between them. 

How finite is the deepest human passion- 
how fleeting our most violent emotions of 
pleasure or of pain ! We are a magniloquent 
race — nothing will satisfy us but to compare 
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the strut and fret of puny man to volcanoes 
and tornadoes. We talk of human ambition 
ranging through space. 

Tasso's love and Buonaparte's ambition — 
how quietly those passions are resting with 
the dust that clothed them ! 

" I should not have called so late, Mr. 
Henderson/* said Roach, as he took a chair, 
** but that all my time in Paris will be 
anxiously occupied from to-night. I saw 
your arrival in the papers.'* 

Professions of delight and welcome from 
Mr. Henderson, and inquiries about Roach's 
fortunes, with a skilful semblance of interest. 
Roach briefly mentioned his immediate inten- 
tions, but added that his life had been very 
unsettled. 

'* I am always on the wing myself/' said 
Mr. Henderson ; " knocking about conti- 
nually. Indeed, to let you into a secret, I've 
turned out a very gay old fellow." 

" You are looking remarkably well. 
Gaiety agrees with you," said Roach, with 
an almost imperceptible sneer. 

K 2 
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" Thank you, I am pretty well." 

" May I ask you, Mr. Henderson, 
presuming on our former intimacy, does 
not a gay life pall upon one at times, 
especially when one has known a quiet 
home ?" 

" Well, indeed, Mr. Roach, to answer you 
in a general way, excitement from day to day 
is not the happiest life — it wears out a man ; 
but," said he, dimpling into compliment — 
" but an active Ufe, enlivened by the face of 
an old friend now and then, is aU that 
perhaps the world can offer us. Can I do 
anjrthing for you in Paris? Oh, here is a 
ticket for the Theatre Fran9ais for Sun- 
day; it is a great night, if you have no 
scruple/' 

" Thank you, I shall be too anxious and 
occupied." 

" Ah, you were always a steady business 
man. I'm sure I wish I had a tithe of your 
energy. What a happy, even-tempered fellow 
it makes you. You had always the advantage 
of me in that." 
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" It has done me very little service, Mr. 
Henderson. Since you are good enough 
to make a comparison between us, I can't 
help saying you have got what no man 
can be happy without, and I am without 
it." 

" Ah, I know what you mean. Well, that 
will come — depend on it that will come — 
energy and an independence are mere cause 
and effect. Now, my dear fellow,'" said Mr. 
Henderson, laying his hand softly on Roach's 
shoulder, "if there is any a — any little 
deficiency meantime — you have a firiend who 
will be gratified, positively gratified, if you 
will allow him to make an advance." 

*' You mistake me entirely, Mr. Hender- 
son," said Roach hastily, a stan^ed pride 
flushing his cheek. " I am very much 
obliged to you, but I am not in want. I 
meant to say, that I am without kin or 
friend, and that you hav.e one who loves 

you." 

Mr. Henderson looked a little surprised— 
unprepared. 
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" I have been a neighbour of your little 
daughter," continued Roach, " and have seen 
her lately — ^later than you, Mr. Hender- 
son." 

" Oh, that might be ; I hear fix)m her now 
and then. How is she looking, Mr. Bx)ach 
— ^rosy and pretty — eh ?" 

" She is beautifal, and, what is better, 
fix)m what I have seen of her she is a gentle, 
loving girl. She feels her absence from you 
very keenly, and longs to keep house for 
you. 

"Yes, yes, I suppose so," laughed Mr. 
Henderson ; '' but that is quite out of the 
question, you know. You see yourself that 
my sort of life would never suit a young lady. 
I may leave Paris to-morrow. She should 
have her establishment — ^her maid, her chape- 
ron, her band-boxes, and God knows what— 
to be transported from place to place, by rail 
and steam. Why it would kill father and 
daughter in a year. No, no ; she's very well 
as she is for a year or so longer, and I 
warrant has plenty to learn yet." 
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" But she is pining and veiy unhappy— 
and T think with cause." 

"My dear fellow, come, don't say that," 
replied Mr. Henderson, still laughing off the 
subject — "never mind the melancholy of a 
young lady of sixteen or seventeen. I can 
assure you, it is merely a sort of elegant 
substitute for play. Elderly people, who 
have cause to be sad, find it wiser to be 
merry." 

" To be frank with you, Mr. Henderson, I 
am in a manner an ambassador from her to 
you. She is not a child now. She has dis- 
covered you are not happy ; and she is ear- 
nestly anxious to live with you, and form a 
home for you." 

" Seriously, Mr. Roach, it is impossible. 
I'm sure she is a good girl, and you must 
give her my love — ^in fact, if you'll be so 
kind, I shall send her a pretty little bijou by 
her ambassador. Tell her you found me very 
gay, just returned from the theatre, with 
several engagements to large dinner-parties, 
and so forth." 
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"I shall tell her that — in fact — a home 
and a daughter's love would be mere shack- 
les on your enjoyments," said Roach, with 
some brusqueness. 

" Put it as you please. Come, now, 
you must let me order you a little sup- 
per. I have taught these fellows English 
habits, and they'll give us something 
eatable." 

Ex)ach rose. "Nothing for me, thank 
you," he said sullenly. "It is time for me 
to be at home. I am glad to find you so re- 
stored and happy, and I shall tell your 
daughter that you were never in better spirits 
at Moorlands — eh ?" 

Mr. Henderson's smooth civility ruffled 
for a second at this rude pertinacity. 

" Mr. Roach," said he hastily, " my asso- 
ciations vnth Moorlands are over. I don't 
dwell upon that subject now." 

"Will you give the poor chUd one trial, 
Mr. Henderson ? You cannot renew lost hap- 
piness, I know ; but — " 

" Mr. Roach, you are, I am sure, unknow- 
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ingly, harping on a subject that is very pain- 
ful to me/' 

Roach laid his hand on the door— r-a stem 
excitement was in his features and mien — and 
he uttered the following extraordinary speech 
right up to Mr. Henderson's astounded 
face : — 

" Understand me, sir ; I have care and 
anxiety enough of mine own, God knows, to 
employ me, without curing other men's 
wounds. Your sorrow is nothing to me. 
But I would acquit myself to one who is gone 
from us." He looked up, as if addressing 
some unseen presence even then in the 
room. " Your dear wife on her deathbed — 
thinking you would miss her — pledged that 
child to stay with you, and take her 
place. She threw her mantle of love on 
your daughter^ who was so simple as to 
think she could fulfil that pledge. There 
she is ever since, wasting away among 
strangers — pining to begin — while you 
laugh to hear it. That is your affair, not 
mine. It is for Mrs. Henderson's dear sake 
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that I commit this breach of decorum. 
Good bight !'' 

Mr. Henderson did not bid him stay. 
Shocked, agitated, and angry, he scarcely 
believed his ears, though the words still 
tingled in them. Startling, outspoken words 
of her, he would not whisper about to 
himself. 

True, his bereavement was always silently 
present to him ; but here was her deathbed 
spoken of in an unmeasured voice — ^her name 
rung out to his face in this large, strange 
room. 

He paced the floor in agitation for many 
minutes — gradually he cooled, and sat down 
over the fire, in long and unhappy reflec- 
tion. 

Of a sudden he rose, went over to his 
desk, and opened it. From a private drawer 
he took a bundle of letters tied together, and, 
throwing them before him on the table, 
opened them one by one, and read them over. 
They were Jay's letters to him from time to 
time — ^long and sorrowful some, others prac- 
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tical and short— all written in a small dia- 
mond hand, neat, faint, and close. 

He pores over them with curious interest. 
Is he tracing in them, at last, a tender clue of 
disinterested love ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

In order to enable the reader fully to un- 
derstand Roach's present critical position, we 
are obliged to fill up a few links in his his- 
tory. 

He arrived in Paris with fair prospects, 
and no sooner found himself on strange 
ground than his courage rose, and an impa- 
tience for action forbade him a day's repose. 

On the first morning of his arrival he 
called upon Monsieur PJassis, an eminent 
Professor du Musde, to whom he brought a 
flattering letter of introduction from a Senior 
Fellow of Dublin College, since dead. Mon- 
sieur Plassis was very encouraging; was de- 
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lighted to see the handwriting of his old 
friend— lisped many compHments in EngUsh 
to Monsieur Roach — ^happy, indeed, if he 
could be the means of attaching so much 
talent to one of the colleges in Paris. He 
concluded, however, by saying, that to render 
any effort on his part effective, it was neces- 
saiy that Roach, as a foreigner, should spend 
six months in one of the colleges, and that 
he would suggest that of Louis le Grand, by 
which means he would be quaUfied to attend 
the general examination for the degree of 
Bachelier es Lettres, a necessary step towards 
holding any situation connected with learn- 
ing. 

Roach at once acceded, and soon after 
entered his name at the College of Louis le 
Grand. 

On the very day he did so he was ill, 
though he would not admit it to himself ; his 
limbs were aching and stiff, so that motion 
was painful. He adopted some trifling reme- 
dies without effect — the pains increased, and 
at the very time when health, vigour, and 
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good spirits were most vital to success^ he 
was laid on his bed as helpless as an infant. 
For more than a month he lay racked with 
torture, without sympathy, and in a mental 
fever. At length the enemy abated under 
very severe remedies, and fearfully reduced in 
strength, in flesh, and, more serious still, in 
purse, he was enabled to enter the College. 
He was obliged to begin his course at the 
eighth class, which was partly composed of 
boys of from twelve to sixteen. This had 
been a humiliation to any one less earnest 
than he ; but he cheerfully took his place and 
performed the trifling tasks allotted. Men 
really determined to reach a desired point, 
will not be nice about the stepping-stones. 

The position was not without its advan- 
tages ; he was quite familiar with the classics 
and light sciences read in those early classes, 
and was consequently able to devote his 
entire time to intense study for his ultimate 
object. Often he worked fourteen hours out 
of the twenty-four at difficult advanced 
science. 
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He was introduced by his new friend to 
the celebrated Leverrier, then making a short 
stay in Paris. 

The kindness, condescension, and sym- 
pathy he obtained from this gentleman dur- 
ing the few weeks of his acquaintance with 
him, were never forgotten by Roach, and 
should these pages meet his eye, may they re- 
cord the gratitude of the poor, friendless stu- 
dent. 

Monsieur Leverrier obtained for him the 
privilege of frequenting the Observatory, and 
he used to repair there every evening, and 
follow out his old occupation of star-mapping. 
This had peculiar interest for him, not only 
that he had preserved all his own notes and 
calculations made in Dublin College, but that 
he had recourse to accurate minutes and ob- 
servations taken for more than thirty years 
bach. 

Five months of unexampled industry and 
application to science brought him near the 
end of his probation, but this overstrain told 
at last on a constitution much shaken. One 
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night, as he sat with a wet towel to his fore- 
head, he felt a quick throb of pain at the 
part of his head that had been injured ; he 
stopped work, and grew alarmed. Another 
throb followed, and another, and then a fran- 
tic headache gradually came on, which ob- 
liged him to throw himself on his bed un- 
dressed as he was ; he soon fell into a heavy 
sleep, and awoke much relieved, but during 
that sleep a silent phenomenon of the mind 
had occurred. 

Sailors have anchored by a fair island at 
sundown, and when the day came again have 
seen nothing around but dreary ocean. 

Roach had built up the edifice of Science 
with ardour and long endurance — ^he awoke, 
and it was swept away. The first book he 
opened announced to him the terrible fact. 

His memory otherwise seemed not mater- 
ially affected. He tried it variously — ^he re- 
peated over the Lord's Prayer in Latin, with- 
out an error. He could translate Latin and 
Greek freely, but science had indeed melted 
away. He tried and tried to believe it was 
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only fancy — ^that it was some temporary ner- 
vous affection, but in vain — a simple sum in 
Algebra was hieroglyphics to him — Euclid 
was a sealed book. 

When every effort to reassure himself had 
failed, terror came next, and a restless excite- 
ment to obtain opinions even from the most 
incompetent ; a weak desire to be assured by 
some doctor that it was only delusion, and 
must soon pass off. Medical men advised 
complete rest, but that might not be — he 
must earn his bread. 

Day after day passed, and no sign of re- 
turning faculties appeared; meanwhile, the 
final examination rapidly approaches. Strange 
to say, his knowledge of French had been un- 
impaired, and advanced with his increasing 
intercourse among the Parisians. He was 
able to attend the lectures upon all other 
subjects with improvement, but whenever 
they embraced any portion of the science 
course, his face grew vacant, or was discom- 
posed with vain efforts to comprehend. 

And now the real energy of the man again 
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appeared. He commenced at the beginning, 
as a child might — entered the very threshold 
of Science, as if he had never touched her 
portal. He began to master, step by step, 
with great labour, fixing each in his mind by 
constant repetition, as infants learn the alpha- 
bet. He concealed his secret fear of the ex- 
amination, and when at length it came, went 
in with a cheerful face for the final course of 
Rhetoric, Philosophy, and Science. To the 
astonishment of all, he could not pass. 

It had been rumoured that the foreigner 
aspired to a Professorship in the very college 
in which he had so disgracefully failed. His 
industry had been notorious. What was 
this ? Monsieur Roach to be refused the sina- 
ple examination at a preparatory college, when 
boys passed with credit. 

Such sympathy did his failure create 
among the Professors, and so entirely did 
they attribute it to ill health, that they grant- 
ed him the especial indulgence of a private 
examinatipn about two months subsequently. 
Again he'* seemed wholly unprepared in the 
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same course. Suffice it to say, that twice he 
failed, and a year was lost to him. 

Still this brave heart worked on step by 
step, and line upon line, and at length his 
perseverance was rewarded ; the examiners 
dealt very indulgently with him, and he 
passed. 

Immediately he placed his certificate, 
name, age, &c., at the Bureau of la Sorbonne, 
and then made a call upon Monsieur Plassis 
on a foolish matter. He had long since 
formed a secret theory, had cherished it, and 
brooded over it in private, before his disease 
had robbed him of the fruit of all his labour. 
He had never breathed it to anybody before ; 
but certain words which had dropped from 
Monsieur Leverrier now and then, had 
strengthened it. Now that he was unable to 
pursue this wild theory, he was impelled by 
the impatient repinings of poor, weak human 
nature, to talk of what he might have done. 
Do we not see this every day ? 

The foiled speculator boasts of his dead 
schemes, and argues ipetulantly for past possU 
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bilities ; the man of action holds his tongue 
and waits. 

" Monsieur Plassis/' he said, " you know I 
had once some little character for science — at 
least Dr. — 's letter gave me that character.*' 

The Professor smiled encouragingly. 

Roach brought out from his pocket some 
papers, and fumbled anxiously among them 
till he had arranged them. 

" I have a secret, and I would wish to en- 
trust it to you — a theory which, false or true, 
I would wish to receive your opinion upon," 

The Professor bent to listen. 

" I have a strong conviction — arrived at by 
a great deal of thought— that there is a new 
planet yet to be discovered in our system — 
perhaps the farthest of all. 

Monsieur Plassis heard this startling pro- 
position with a smile. That smile spoke— 
it said as plain as tongue could utter — 

" My dear sir, there is a certain humane 
establishment within whose walls such notions 
are in place. Were you not plucked for 
algebra?" 
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The words of Monsieur Plassis were polite- 
ly sceptical — another class of scepticism from 
Monsieur Nichola's. Let us contrast them, 
for they are both types of the two great foes 
to progress— the laugh of ignorance and the 
sneer of bigot learning. 

** Courage, Monsieur ! — ^you shoot at a 
lofty mark. I must not ask your reasons/* 

Roach arranged his papers with trembling 
fingers, and spoke in a tone which rose in 
vehemence as he proceeded. 

" I was employed in the Observatory at 
Dunsink as assistant-astronomer, in 1840; 
and having been much interested in the 
recorded observations of Uranus, I spent a 
great deal of time in mapping the part 
of the heavens in which that planet appeared. 
I employed the differential method with con- 
siderable accuracy for the purpose. The map 
I drew out with such labour was lost, and 
in a year afterwards I completed another of 
the same portion — extending about nine 
degrees, along the Ecliptic, and containing 
every star down to the tenth magnitude. 
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When I was leaving College, having oc- 
casion to sort my papers, the old map turned 
up, and I had an opportunity of comparing 
the two. In the second a star of the eighth 
magnitude was missing. I was much per- 
plexed, and could only attribute it at the 
time to some unaccountable inaccuracy, I 
now believe this star to have been a planet, 
and its absence in my second map to be 
ascribed to planetary motion. And here are 
my reasons — ^Trom 1804 there has been a 
remarkable perturbation in the motions of the 
planet Uranus ^ there has been an accele- 
ration in its progress up to about 1822, and 
from that out a sensible retardation — the 
planet being found always some seconds be- 
hind its calculated position. Allowing for 
all the possible influence of Jupiter's and 
Saturn's masses on the planet, there is an 
excess outstanding for which astronomers 
have not accounted. Now, supposing my 
missing star to have been a planet — ^its posi- 
tion having been about a degree and a half 
east of 6 Capricomi, in 1840 — it must have 
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come into conjunction with Uranus in 1822, 
and its remote presence would account for 
those observed disturbances which have so 
perplexed astronomers." 

" You are a young man, Mr. Roach," said 
the Professor ; " you have spent, let us say, 
six or seven years of your life, in casual 
observation in observatories. Now the period 
of the planet Uranus is about eighty-five 
years ; and you must see that to observe a 
gradual increase or diminution of speed to or 
from a point of space without its orbit, would 
require the closest observation, the nicest use 
of instruments, and the most involved calcu- 
lation, continued almost weekly over a period 
of twenty years.'* 

" True, Monsieur ; but I did not depend 
on my own observations alone. We have 
nine observations of Uranus bv Lemonnier, 
Meyer, and Bradley, from 1690 to 1781, 
taken under the supposition that it was a 
fixed star. Since its discovery by Herschel, 
its course has been followed by innumerable 
observations upon which to reason. My ex- 
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pUination, then, of these strange perturba- 
tions, is the only one consistent with the law 
of gravity." 

" May not the law of gravity be altered at 
the immense distance of Uranus from the 
sun," said the Professor, mildly. " We 
know, for instance, that vrithin that distance 
the stabihty of the rings of Saturn is incon- 
sistent with that law." 

" But if my theory solve the riddle without, 
such a violence to Newton's grand and simple, 
law, why reject it. Monsieur Plassis ? 
Clairaut was on the eve of disproving the 
law by his calculations on the apsidal motion 
of the moon's orbit, but a re-inspection of his 
process exposed an omission, and only proved * 
his presumption." 

Professor Plassis put his forefinger on his 
thumb, closed his eyes, and slowly opened 
them ; then said, drawUngly — 

" Take this paper and write out for me the 
main steps of the investigation, with which 
you must be familiar, which in the planetary 
theory supplies us with the known expressions 
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for the variation of the elements and I will run 
over them with you, that we may see whether 
it is not possible that some term of greater 
importance than you suspected has been 
hitherto omitted in the expansions." 

Roach had been in full career, his face full 
of spirit. The opposition of his learned friend 
had kindled liis enthusiasm, but it was 
winged in an instant. He passed his hand 
again and again over his forehead, pressed 
it over his eyes. He attempted a muttered 
calculation. This simple question was utter- 
ly beyond him, and he felt that moment as 
if his heart would break. 

" Monsieur Roach," said the Professor, 
with calm satisfaction, " take a friend's ad- 
vice, and keep your sublime theory to your- 
self. There have been two generations of 
patient astronomers since your own Newton. 
Be content !" 



It was the end of the vacation. An ex- 
amination for the degree of Bachelier es 
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Lettres was advertised to take place on the 
first of November, but Roach dared not await 
it. He left Paris, hating the dreary Rue de 
la Harpe; and finding a secluded spot on 
the banks of the Seine, he became the tenant 
of Monsieur Nichola, under the hope of ob- 
taining a pupil or two. Here he toiled for 
a year to reconstruct his lost knowledge — 
building upon the shifting sands. He was 
haunted ever by his wild theory, that in 
the bright waltz round our sun was a distant 
stranger. 

He dreamt of it one night. He thought 
he was gazing up through the black heavenly 
field clipped out from space. Now a soft 
light dawns in at the rim, heralding some 
bright approach. It increases, and the edge 
of a white cusp appears. It rolls a beauteous 
orb — awful, still and white ; bound on its 
god-like year of two centuries ! 

His heart stopped beating — a feeling of 
delighted terror nearly suffocated him. Then 
the vision seemed to change to a cloud, then 
to Annie's face, and then he woke. 
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We have now joined every link, and re- 
sume where we left off. Again, as time 
came round, it was advertised in the Mo- 
niteur that the Committee of Examiners would 
hold their great examination for Bachelier es 
Lettres in the Salle St. Jean, Hotel de Ville, 
on the first of July. 

About this time he received a hasty letter 
from Monsieur Plassis, stating that he had 
secured for him an appointment as second 
master in a large school on a fair salary, with 
the mere condition attached that he should 
take his degree of Bachelier es Lettres at the 
ensuing general examination. 

The dingy Quartier Latin was all aHve with 
students — some bright and careless — some 
yellow and dull — some anxious, with lack- 
lustre eyes and book questions quivering on 
their lips. To this last class belongs poor 
Roach, who had come up sick between des- 
pondency and hope. 

Let us enter the Hotel de Ville. Borne on 
by the rush of students past its magnificent 
staircase, we are hurried away from the 
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marble nymphs, the dolphins, the fountains. 
This eager crowd has little thought for the 
beauties of art. We are now in a large salle 
of stem, business-like aspect; forms are 
ranged in close array. At the further end 
are desks for the Professors ; and there is a 
large, round table in the midst, with pens, 
ink, paper, and books— around it circle the 
examiners. 

See that spare, tall man in black ; observe 
with what emotion he is regarded by the 
students. He is the professor who examines 
in the faculty of Science, which, from its 
difficulty, is called by French students, 
*' Pont aux anes." 

The names of the students are alpha- 
betically arranged, and they are called 
up one by one to the various examiners. 
Roach has translated fluently, and been 
complimented, so that he entertains a trem- 
bling hope. Nothing unnerves one so 
much as the first throb of hope after long 
suspense. 

In his turn he approaches the dreaded 
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Pont aux anes with breath suspended — 
striving for calmness, he stood before his 
stem examiner — his thoughts in an eddy— 
his knowledge in confusion. Questions were 
asked him — he could not even catch their 
drift. He stood there with clenched hands 
and the sweat upon his forehead for nearly 
half an hour, then he returned to his seat — 
calm at last !" 

II etait refusal 

Tongues clamoured round him, and the 
day waned slowly. He sat there quite list- 
less, watching the sparrows as they came 
fluttering against the window; staring at 
that large dead butterfly, that looked like 
a white-sailed boat careening over against 
the glass; gazing stupidly at the dimpling 
sunshine on the floor. 

At length a bell rang, and he is conscious 
the students are moving out. The Examiner 
of Science flits past him with rapid strides. 
He suddenly starts out of his apathy, leaps 
up, and, overtaking the Professor, he touchea 
him on the arm-- 
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" Professor Moulins, permit me a word 
with you." 

The Examiner stopped and eyed him 
coldly. There was a glaze on his sharp- 
bridged nose, a hardness in his black eye, 
which looked pitiless. 

" Monsieur, I am a poor man — a foreigner 
— without means to live. My daily bread 
depends upon receiving this degree. In this 
extreme case relax your discipline in my 
favour.'* 

" That is not possible, Monsieur." 

" Give my case a little consideration, Mon- 
sieur. It is an act of charity. Perhaps 
the Committee might take pity on me. 
Will you Monsieur, be so charitable as to 
consider my unfortunate position before you 
decide ?" 

" Non, Monsieur ! — non, laissez moi ! vous 
n'etes pas capable, laissez moi .'" 

He flitted on like a grim shadow, and was 
gone. 

Roach went back to his room, lagging 
along the way. Arrived there, he found an 
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unexpected tenant — Monsieur Nichola in the 
flesh sat on the low, wicker-chair Hke a big 
frog. A bitter levity took possession of 
Roach ; he laughed and swaggered up to him 
with open hand. 

" Welcome, my good friend ; how did you 
find me out in this hole ? But I needn't ask 
that — a vulture would make out the poor 
carcase in a coal mine. How did you leave 
Madame ?" 

" She is well," said Monsieur, sullenly, for 
he thought from his manner that Roach had 
succeeded, and he would rather have lost 
his rent than his triumph. 

" Have you dined. Monsieur Nichola ?" 

"Non." 

" I thought so. Monsieur has that plea- 
sure to come. Which does Monsieur pa- 
tronize — Tortoni and his celebrated entre- 
mets — I shall eat my brown loaf to the smell 
of them — or Hardi, which is less crowded ; 
or, perhaps. Monsieur has the bad taste to 
economize during his stay, and prefer Riche. 
He knows the saying — 
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" ' Pour diner chez Hardi fl fiuit etre riche. 
Pour diner chez Riche il faut etre hardi. 
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!Monsieur Nichola's face empurpled. 
'' I came here on business. Monsieur, aod 
part on business. Can you pay me my 
rent ?" 

" In time. Monsieur ; surely in time ?" 
" You have passed your examination ?" 
" I did not tell you so, Mojisieur." 
The burly Frenchman looked at him very 
hard ; his face wrinkled slowly into triumph ; 
at length a short hoarse-laugh broke from him 
— a laugh that had an insulting twang in 
it. 

" Ah-h-hrh ! — vous sortez les oreilles 
basses /"* 

That harsh gibe stung Roach to the quick 
— ^there was a vindictive pleasure implied in 
it which disgusted him. He walked quietly 
over to his tormentor, and inserting his wrist 
within Monsieur's lumpy arm, he raised him 
to his feet. 

* Anglice^ you are plucked 
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^^ AllonSy mon ami — I do not like your 
joke." 

He led the burly mocker across the room, 
puffing with rage and alarm at this sudden 
assault. Down the stairs they went in a 
shower of sacres. Monsieur clamoured fierce- 
ly, but it was all no use — ^no one was hurting 
him ; it even seemed as if his motions were 
voluntary — with such gentle main force was 
he conducted down — were it not for the con- 
vulsive jerkings of his knees. 

Roach opened the door politely and put 
him forth. 

" Adieu, Monsieur ; it is not safe to joke at 
misfortune. " He closed the door, and a red, 
round man was left standing in the street. 



VOL. III. M 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Evening — ^the sun gone down — ^and only a 
faint twilight sinking in the west under 
darkness, like a pale novice taking the black 
veil. 

Jay sat at the window of her little room, 
with Sister Agathe by her side. They were 
serenaded with a muflBed croak ! croak ! from 
the Seine, the evening-psalm of a countless 
colony of frogs. 

The stars were shining. 

Jay held Sister Agathe's hand, as she looked 
dizzily up, with a vague impression of infinite 
distance and depth, and speculated childishly 
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where might be the bright stranger of which 
she had heard. 

" I hope it will appear to him. I'm sure 
it will appear to him/* she said, with straining 
sight. 

" C'est un grand reve qui ne se r^alisera 
jamais !" so said Sister Agathe, smiling at her 
companion's credulity. 

" But if you knew him," replied Jay, " you 
would certainly believe in it. He is so calm 
and wise — one of those men whom everybody 
respects. I don't think he ever did a wicked 
act. For the rest, he has such talent he 
could not be mistaken.*' 

'* Perhaps so; but it is not necessary to 
believe it yet. Come, the clock strikes ; I 
must retire. Good night, little astronomer. 
You will not see it to-night, if you search 
till sunrise." 

Night is like a second of time to a healthy 
sleeper, so let us put it over us, and suppose 
ourselves in the refectory, where the school is 
at breakfast. Files of young ladies fill either 
side of a long table. Little goblets, some of 
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silver, bound with red morocco, stand before 
each. In comes a lay sister, with a great 
basket containing faggots of bread — pain de 
menage. You can hear the sand crunching 
pleasantly under her strong shoes. Four 
nuns go round with burnished copper kettles, 
full of boiled milk, and fill the goblets all 
along till they smoke. Some young ladies, 
however, prefer a little Chablis and water, 
and are allowed it. 

On the dais, at her own table, sits the 
Superior and two elderly nuns ; beside the 
former Jay is placed, and enjoys the privilege 
of a cup of cafe au lait. The Superior ad- 
dresses her now and then very benignantly. 
The morning light floods in on them from 
behind through the painted oriel, tuiting all 
things couleur de rose. 

" There is a visitor to Mademoiselle Hen- 
derson,*' says a lay sister, who had just 
entered. 

Jay grew pale ; she had a hope of who it 
might be — a conjecture which half frightened 
her. Suppose it were her father. Suppose 
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Mr. Roach had seen him, and told him her 
motives. She got up a little giddy, and 
followed the woman, with fluttered anticipa- 
tions of what he would say — ^how he would 
look. 

They came to the door of the visitors' 
room, and she suddenly clutched the servant's 
sleeve. 

" Stop, Marie, stop ! don't open it yet. 
Hush ! what sort of person is he ?" 

"A low man. Mademoiselle, vdth a kind 
address." 

" Is his face pale and triste ?" 

"Yes, Mademoiselle." 

Then Jay knew it was indeed her fa- 
ther. 

**Stop, stop! don't open it yet; I must 
think." 

" He said he was hurried. Mademoiselle." 

" Hush ! he will hear you. You say he 
looked sad?" 

" I thought so. Mademoiselle." 

She pressed her hand on her beating heart. 
She had longed for this visit, day after day. 
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for two weary years. She had hoped for it 
till hope sickened. Now it had arrived, and 
she was terrified. 

She drew one long breath, suddenly turned 
the handle, and was in the presence of her 
father. 

He held out his hand with a smile, but not 
the smile that she had hoped and prayed for. 
He kissed her with paternal formality ; then 
he observed to her leisurely how much she 
was grown, asked her what books she was 
reading, and so forth. 

She was chilled and repulsed, and struggled 
against a choking sensation in her throat. 

"I have heard. Jay, that you are not 
content here?'* 

" I am not, papa." 

" But are you not treated with the utmost 
kindness ?" 

"I am, papa,*' she said, with an eflPort 
against her rising grief ; " but I want to go 
home." 

" I am not living at home, now." 

" But I want to live with you, papa ; you 
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wiU find me changed. You might grow to 
like me." 

" My dear Jay/' said Mr. Henderson, 
smiling, "don't take such fancies. I like 
you now. Why are you so eager to Kve with 
me?" 

" I knew you were unhappy, and — I — 
thought I might — ^be company at least." 

" Why, don't you think I can take care of 
myself, dear ? Are you sure it is for my sake 
alone ? School is stupid. Is there not some- 
body else who is concerned ?" 

''There was^'' said Jay, with a burning 
cheek. 

That little difierence in tense, what a 
meaning it conveys — the present and the 
past 1 Mr. Henderson let her go on — her 
slight fingers worked in her dress — her eyes 
were fastened on the ground. 

"There was, papa. You think I have a 
selfish motive, and you charged me with it 
long ago, when I should have told you I had 
made a promise to Annie, that I would fill 
her place. But I would rather Kve and die 
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here than go home and have no place in your 
heart. She knows it is not my fault. I have 
done my best, and cannot.*^ 

'* But you might try, darhng," said her 
father, in an altered tone. 

She looked up suddenly; his arms were 
stretched out to her, and she flew to them. 

" You might try, and you shall have Annie* s 
place in my heart." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Mr. Henderson took the first floor of a 
house in the Champs Elysees, not far from 
the Arc de Triomphe ; and here he and Jay 
settled down, to form that august institution 
called " Home." 

^Twas a showy house, built in the style of 
Henri Quatre — ^its front red brick, with white 
coignes; high roof of blue slate, crowned 
with Mansarde windows, giving it the appear- 
ance of an old English mansion. Palings of 
purple, gilt-tipped, clad in quiet ivy, enclosed 
pretty grass plots ; the grass yellow, trim, 
and thick as velvet pile, was combed out 
every morning, and watered every evening. 
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Round the plots is trained the sad-coloured 
ivy again, just as box is trained in England. 

Let us take the drawing-room as a sample 
of the interior. Wood -work and panels 
creamy white and gold. Furniture covered 
with rich crimson Utrecht velvet ; portieres 
of the same over the windows and folding- 
doors, in quiet broad festoons. 

A grand pier-glass over the low chimney- 
piece, framed in velvet and gold ; pier-glasses in 
the recesses ; pier-glasses over the pianos ; con- 
cave pier-glass between the windows, repre- 
senting you as a big-headed dwarf. 

The boards are varnished, and look like 
some rich dark wood. 

Jay and Mr. Henderson were at home 
here. Above them lived families for three 
stories up — ^tradespeople, sergens-de-ville, and 
Heaven knows who else, coming home at 
night like the crows. 

Reader, have you ever taken a child to the 
pantomime, and watched its little face work- 
ing like gutta-percha in ecstacy at some 
wondrous claptrap — ^in horror as the clown 
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sits on a baby — ^in great fits of laughter, 
audible to the happy gods, as the pantaloon 
is knocked over, and is picked up by the 
breech like a pinch of snuif. If you have 
been so amiable, and have any freshness in 
your heart, you Ijave been well repaid. 

Mr. Henderson had found for himself a 
delightful amusement. Jay had bloomed like 
a picciola in a convent^cell, and had never 
been in a large city in her Ufe before. Paris, 
then, was a huge, marvellous showbox, and 
Mr. Henderson was the philosophic showman. 
He brought her to all the sights. Jay's 
curiosity was feverish and impetuous, and 
there was a fund of quaint diversion in her 
remarks and her surprises. Pictures, foun- 
tains, drowsy snakes, learned dogs, mouth- 
ing actors, constituted Jay's amusement. 
Jay's self was Mr. Henderson's. He brought 
her to the Bal Montesquieu, and studied her 
as she glanced about, half frightened, half 
tickled, by that most grotesque of all farces, 
a French quadrille — that melee of legs and 
arms, curving backs, spins, bounces, and 
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loving grimaces, all under the stem espionage 
of that grim duenna, the sergent de viUe. 
He ushered her one evening, before she knew 
where she was, into a strange undergronnd 
room, called Cafe des aveugles ei de la 
sauvage, where a small cup of paddle, meant 
for coffee, and a little dirt-pie, resembling 
bonbons, were handed her. Here were a 
motlej assemblage of country people from 
all the provinces, gesticulating, flashing their 
eyes and teeth, chattering in every imagin- 
able patois. 

He brought her out among his friends. 
Jay was at two great balls, and was 
glamoured by their lustre and music. She 
attracted much admiration, some of which 
came to her ears, and was, we suppose, duly 
laid up in that gay repertoire of compliments^ 
a woman's vanity. 

But after these two elysian nights, she 
went to no more balls. Her father observed 
her delight with distrust — he took alarm for 
his new found contentment. The old leaven 
of selfishness began to stir. If she were once 
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inoculated with a love of admiration, what 
would become of his home. He withdrew 
her from gaiety, on the obvious plea of her 
youth, refused all invitations for her, and 
treated her, for the future, to the less stimu- 
lating diet of walks in the various beautiful 
gardens, drives and rides through the Bois de 
Boulogne, &c. Jay quickly recovered from 
her temporary abstraction from duty, and 
was well contented to devote herself to her 
father. She read out to him as Annie used, 
with this difference, that poor Jay was always 
thinking of something else, and often made a 
sad jumble of punctuation and emphasis. 
She was, as she proposed to be, very toler- 
able good company in the evenings too ; for 
she had various droll opinions on men and 
things, which were not difficult to elicit. 

Jay's steadfastness to her prescribed path 
of duty was one morning crowned with 
reward. She was sitting at the fire with her 
father, just after breakfast^ reading out a 
French newspaper, as she was composing in 
her mind a letter to Sister Agathe, when the 
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door was opened, and she heard a small 
toddling step behind her. She looked round — 
her father's deep eyes fixed curiously upon 
her. 

A beautiful brown-haired child stood balanc- 
ing within stretch of her hand — its big, soft, 
grey eyes, gazed fearlessly up at her. Her heart 
leaped as that young gaze met her with a look 
she had known before, and she felt as if she 
would burst into tears. 

That day was Kke a dream of delight. 
She nursed her little brother, prattled to him 
French and English nonsense, pointed out 
pictures to him, showed him his own little 
staring face in twenty different mirrors, 
flapped his rosy ears with the cover of her 
tiny watch, and that evening brought hiin 
out to the Champs Elys&s, accompanied by 
her father, and perched him upon one of the 
wooden horses always careering on the green, 
his fat little fists buried in the fiowing mane, 
as he crowed with baby triumph. Suddenly 
these ebullitions of deUght were exchanged 
for a lusty cry of terror. One of the by- 
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standers had come forward of a sudden and, 
stopping the horse, stood gazing at the child. 
This stranger had such a lean, sick-eyed look ! 

** What a chance 1" cried Jay, joyfully, as 
the child clutched desperately round her 
collar. " Oh ! it is Mr. Roach. Here he is, 
papa/' 

Roach looked doubtfully at Mr Henderson, 
mindful of their last parting ; but the latter 
put an end to his hesitation in a second, 
coming forward with more than ordinary 
friendliness, and thanking him warmly for 
the part he had taken in a bygone scene. 

" By Jove ! I'm delighted to meet you 
just at this very time. You must come and 
dine with me to-day, in the first place !" 

Roach could not refuse ; he had fared 
meagrely for many days, and Mr. Henderson 
took his arm, leading him, however, by a 
back way home. Let no man wear a seedy 
coat who has friends, or let him be steeled 
against their shy approach and most gingerly 
touch. 

Here Mr. Henderson^ as if privately in- 
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structed of Roach's affairs, made a delicate 
proposal that as his (Mr. H.'s) correspondence 
had become rather heavy, Koach, who under- 
stood the estate, should undertake the busi- 
ness-department at a fair stipend. Roach 
easily perceived that this was a mere kind 
pretext to assist him; but he accepted to 
escape starvation. A man who could scarce- 
ly afford a wretched portion of bouUli and 
vegetables every second day, was decidedly 
tending toward a catastrophe — bare-bone Pride 
can't stand a very long siege, and is soon 
starved out. They moved on past declamatory 
mountebanks with learned poodles — passed 
pretty bronzed singing girls — ^passed strong 
blouse-clad tradespeople, all busy earning 
their bread, all able to Kve and feed, and 
thank nobody. Yet a man passes through 
them this moment to whom God had given 
the highest temporal gift he bestows upon 
humanity — a strong and searching intellect, 
now so fallen to decay that he must stoop or 
starve. 

From this day forth he became a constant 
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visitor at the house. What trifling work he had 
to do he did there out of hand, and then 
moped miserably in some deserted room. 
Jay used to come in on him generally, with 
the child in her arms, and compel him to 
chat and laugh ; but they never spoke of as- 
tronomy now. 

This poor foiled gladiator in the arena of 
ambition — shorn of his strength, while many 
an inferior champion had been crowned with 
fennel long ago — he must only receive his 
humiliation with patience, shutting his eyes 
to the future. Better men than he, hopes of 
fairer promise than his, have been wrecked 
in youth ; the " Power that shapes our ends'' 
wills it often so. He might have done some- 
thing worth record. Say he had been a 
benefactor to man in a small sphere, but what 
of that ? It is a conjunction of chances which 
places one man on a pedestal, and gives dis- 
tinction to the peck of dust which formed 
him, while countless fellow-workers are swept 
daily out of mind into the great common 
dust-heap of two hundred generation^. Let 

VOJi. III. N 
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no man repine at failure, the world can afford 
to lose him, and there is comfort for him in 
a crowd. 

Roach sunk into idle apathy. He made 
some money by his few formal duties, and 
this money he hoarded for some mysterious 
purpose. 

When mischance has broken a strong 
heart, there are some melancholy symptoms, 
melancholy only to those who understand 
them, or rather who have themselves tasted of 
failure. A main symptom is often a love of 
children. We have observed it in the grey- 
haired bankrupt — in the ruined debtor — in 
the beggared artist. Sick of the vain strug- 
gle with men, there is a reaction of taste^ — 
the worried spirit falls back on an extreme — 
the joyous prattle, the short-Kved sorrow, the 
little heart bubbling over with happiness, the 
bright wistless eye — oh, these are like what 
flowers and meadows are to the citizen, who, 
with his spiritual enemy, the Serpent, is con- 
demned to feed upon dust. 

Men seek relief in extremes. 
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The cloyed palate comes at last to long for 
water and brown bread. 

The fresh-hearted schoolboy ambitions old 
vices. 

The world-weary love children. 

Roach applied himself to win little John- 
nie. He bought gaudy French toys, wind- 
mills, that whirred, and boxes that tinkled 
when you pulled their respective strings, and 
by this judicious display associated himself, 
by degrees, in the child's mind with his tinsel 
marvels ; familiarity grew between them, and 
Jay lent her aid. So these three children 
used often to sit in the little study, Johnnie 
climbing and tumbling over Roach's broad 
shoulders, pulling his whiskers, tossing an air 
ball with him, or breaking up toys. Jay sit- 
ting near, clicking a busy pair of needles, 
being skilled by the nuns in worsted-work, 
and chatting on whatever turned up. 

Roach had been advised by a doctor, whom 
he consulted, to abstain entirely from head- 
work. The advice was almost unnecessary, 
for the ability was gone — fogs and mists 

N 2 
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hung over his intellect. Jay, howerer, kept 
a strict watch whenever he came to the cot- 
tage, that he should follow directions impli- 
citly. 

At first he used frequently to come with a 
book or two stuck in his pocket, their dog- 
eared calf-skin just appearing, and looking 
like work. Jay would wait till he slipped 
them out and opened them, and then she 
would wrest them from his hands, with 
slight, quick fingers, and store them away. 
Sometimes when he had been left alone for 
some time, she would peep in noiselessly, and 
find him muttering strangely to the empty 
walls. Soon after Master Johnnie would in- 
variably enter, sent in from the door by some 
unseen agency, and divert him fix)m his 
thoughts. 

About this time Monsieur and Madame 
Nichola came to Paris as was their habit in 
the autumn. There is a Bohemian drop in 
the rrtnchman's blood, and if the most 
tlioughtless life is the happiest (and we in- 
clme to think so), the Parisian may claim the 
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palm. Men who have never knowni what a 
home is, wiU never have to mourn its 
wreck. 

They slept in lodgings in the Rue Favard ; 
but if you were to call on them at their sleep- 
ing-quarters, you would evince considerable 
simpUcity in French domestic Ufe. Mon- 
sieur's reception-rooms are the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, of the Faubourg St. Honor^j 
&c. ; his parlour, some Cafe palace, where, if 
the evenings were propitious, you would greet 
them under pleasant awning, seated at a little 
marble table, refreshing on coffee or eau 
Sucre, with a host of skipping servants at 
their beck. 

Sometimes they dined with Mr. Hender- 
son, whom Monsieur admired to enthusiasm. 
On one of these occasions, his late tenant 
being absent. Monsieur, full of generous wine, 
which doth not always make men generous, 
began to enveigh against Roach. 

" He has a »poor spirit, Monsieur — ^that is 
what I say. Why does he not push time by 
the shoulder, and take up some trade, if he 
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be capable — a commis-voyageur, a maitre 
d'ecole, a coiffeur ? Pardieu, I'd be sorry to let 
him shave me," laughed Monsieur, making a 
feint as if cutting his throat. 

Mr. Henderson laughed also with worldly 
complaisance, and pushed over the coaster. 
Jay flushed, but said nothing. 

" I will tell you why he can do nothing," 
continued Monsieur, with sudden fierceness; 
'* he is not honest — no man is honest who 
will not pay his debts." 

Mr. Henderson parried this attack on his 
friend good-humouredly. 

*' Come now, Monsieur, if it come to that, 
we're all rogues in England — ^Lords, Com- 
mons, and all. I can assure you, creditors 
are black sheep with us. The Imperial Par- 
liament is a meeting of magnificent deb- 
tors.*' 

" Monsieur Nichola," cried Jay, " you dare 
not say what you have said if Mr. Koach 
were here. Is it quite honest of you to 
bring such a charge, when you know you 
have been paid your rent, every scms ?" 
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" Hullo, Jay ! what's all this ?" said her 
father, much startled. 

Monsieur Nichola looked muddily at her, 
for she had spoken truth. To Madame's 
great relief he showed no anger, and Jay got 
up, and went into the next room with her 
little brother, and followed by Madame. 

Mr. Henderson decanted another bottle — 
softly turned off the subject — ^and so it 
passed. 

" Ah, Jay ! mon chou/^ whispered Ma- 
dame, when they were seated together in the 
little garden, " how brave you are in the 
cause of a friend." 

" I could not hear him attacked, Madame, 
so cruelly." 

" Ah V0U8 avez raison. I perceive how it 
is, Jeannette." 

Madame looked inconceivably sly. A blush 
surprised Jay before she knew it was com- 
ing. 

*'Ah, sly cat!'* pursued Madame; "you 
are very fond of this learned compatriot — do 
not deny it." 
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" I respect him very much, Madame." 

" And for what, I pray you ?" 

" For his misfortunes," said Jay, boldly. 

'' Eh Men — that is one reason." Madame 
placed her forefinger on her thumb to count. 
" Proceed, ma cAere— that is not suflS- 
cient." 

" This is nonsense," laughed Jay ; " you 
are trying to tease me, I suppose, mon amie 
— ^but you will fail. [Then gravely] — ^Mon- 
sieur Roach has done many kind acts for me. 
He has brought me and my father together, 
and surely I ought to respect him for that 1" 

" Ah-h — voild, la seconde /" — she held 
another finger, and her little black eyes 
twinkled — •" now quick for la troisieme.'* 

"Well, thirdly, if you choose, and lastly 
Madame," rejoined Jay impatiently, "he 
saved my life — is it harm to respect him for 
that ?" 

" Come, now, we have it all. You respect 
Monsieur Roach, firstly, for his misfortunes 
— c'est bon; secondly, you respect him for 
uniting you to your father — cest mieux ! 
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thirdly, you respect him for saving your life. 
Fi done — you should love him.'' 

Jay got up, apparently seriously offended; 
she became suddenly engrossed with Johnny, 
whom she allowed to root up a favourite bed 
of violets without observing the mischief. 
She said the dew was falling, and that they 
must go in. That evening, somehow, she 
was unusually warm and attentive to the 
little Frenchwoman. She placed a puffy 
cushion behind her as she sat at tea ; she 
complimented her on her exquisite Uttle 
cap ; and she kissed her affectionately going 
away. But let no one connect all this 
with the little scene we have narrated. 
Poor Jay, at least, never saw the connec- 
tion, and acted on an impulse she did not 
comprehend. 

Roach came next day to make a duplicate 
of some accounts, and then to mope away his 
time. Jay's manner to him was perceptibly 
altered. She spoke rapidly, she was em- 
barrassed, and she left him alone, after a 
little stiff conversation. Then she was angry 
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with herself for this foolish nervousness, and 
thought he must have observed it. 

Roach went through his work quietly, and 
soon began to wish for Jay's company to 
while away his thought. But scarcely had 
he missed her, when Jay was back with him 
again, deporting herself with a studied calm- 
ness, and striving to be the same as usual ; 
but still she talked and laughed with subdued 
excitement. And such were the consequences 
of a first peep into her own heart. 

A woman of the world may conceal an 
attachment, at least from the grosser observa- 
tion of men ; but the penchant of a young 
girl, as yet unskilled to pretend, is written 
on her forehead — is blabbed by every look 
and word. It is detected by her very efforts 
at concealment — her bashful consciousness is 
continually betraying it — her little artifices 
are merely the elements of deception, as the 
young ostriches who, by thrusting their 
heads into the sand, fancy they are hidden. 

Had she dealt candidly with herself, and 
acknowledged that her friend had obtained a 
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powerful influence over her — ^that she was 
happy and excited when he came of an even- 
ing — ^that he was in her estimation the top- 
sawyer of wisdom, strength, and bravery, 
and that he engrossed the largest and hap- 
piest portion of her thoughts— she might have 
been more wary. But she never reasoned 
upon her feeUngs, and scarcely observed 
them as they came, and went, and grew. 

It is comparatively easy to observe the 
minds of others, if domiciled with them from 
day to day — salient points of character show, 
are compared, and found consistent with our 
half-formed estimate — ^we are not encumbered 
by the idle details of reverie and whim, which 
fill up so much of the private existence of 
the mind. But the wisest of us cannot look 
very steadily vdthin, or sort the complication 
of self-deceptions that are bom and bred 
there year after year. Self-knowledge is ac- 
quired by gUmpses— the mental map melts 
away as we examine. 

Just as when you stare full at the Pleiades, 
they seem a mist ; but glance past quickly. 
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and you perceive for a second their seven 
silver stars. 

Jay never suspected her heart, but she 
followed the instincts of some emotion vrhich 
at times embarrassed her and made her re- 
treat — at times pushed her into silly warmth. 

Do not laugh at this poor girl, ye prudes, 
with hearts like oysters. If Jay had been 
disciplined by you, she had not been so 
foolish. But without a mother, innocent of 
the world, ignorant of her own heart, edu- 
cated in a cage, who will blame her that she 
was betrayed into secret love. 

Love always assumes another guise in its 
first advances, till, under many pleasant 
delusions, it takes a forced march at last. 

'Tis a tejnpting blossomed bough, set with 
bird-lime — beware of it my pretty birds. 

Obvious as was the real state of things. 
Roach was so humbled by adversity, that at 
first he would have scoffed at the mere possi- 
bihty, were it whispered in his ear; but on 
two or three occasions on which he met 
Madame Nichola, she had taken him to a 
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corner, and had not scrupled to make some 
mysterious little jests ; then to come closer 
and closer around her mischievous little secret, 
and at length to congratulate him, expound 
to him, and ridicule, very merrily, what she 
called his naivete affectee. 

These little evidences began to crowd upon 
his mind — he was very much pained and 
perplexed. 

" I must watch," he thought, " and if it 
be tnie that she has foolishly idealised me, 
I must undeceive her. At whatever cost 
to myself, this poor child must be unde- 
ceived." 

So resolved the man who once violated all 
principle and honour. Such a breach acts 
differently on different men. With some it 
is the push down the hill. Mean, weak 
characters — heartless, strong ones — thought- 
lets, unrecking ones — with these, the first 
crime is the precedent for many crimes. 
With others, it is a warning, an experience 
of danger, which makes them shudder at the 
very confines of similar crimes — honest, mas- 
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culine natures, whose very energy and heart 
created the temptation — who love virtue the 
more, that they have seen the hideousness 
of sin. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

From the date of this resolution, Roach 
watched his poor young friend very carefully, 
when he was apparently otherwise concerned, 
for he determined that she should never be 
pained by a suspicion that she was dis- 
covered. 

Sometimes, when she was sure she was 
unobserved, her gaze would fasten upon him 
with an interest and sympathy she never 
fathomed. Then the lashes would suddenly 
drop if he looked towards her, and sometimes 
a slight blush flit to her cheek. 

She loved to see him and her father in talk. 
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for then she was more at ease ; and being of 
few words herself, would sit in the shadow of 
the piano or chimney-piece, turning alternately 
from one to the other ; laughing when they 
laughed, and serious when they looked grave. 
She used to make little excuses in the evening 
to put him off his good-night — she had some 
print to show him, or some piece of music to 
play for him, to beguile him to remain. 

There was a trifling incident that touched 
him and increased the pain of what he felt it 
his duty to do. 

Jay, supported by the presence and con- 
nivance of her father, asked Roach mysteriously 
to come into a small back-room like a work- 
shop, that she had something to show him. 
Mr. Henderson took his arm and led him 
after her. On a table was some large round 
object, umbrella-shaped, and covered with 
gauze. 

" Come, Jay, lift the clouds," said Mr. 
Henderson, and she snatched off the filmy 
covering. 

*' Hem ! that's your friend, the solar system. 
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Roach," continued her father, acting as show- 
man. 

It was a rude orrery constructed by Jay. 
The sun was represented by a ball of yellow 
worsted, from which radiated many wires, ter- 
minating in blue and red balls, the whole 
resembling a huge cobweb with a big yellow 
spider in the midst, surrounded by butterflies 
and blue-bottles. Farthest of all, and sur- 
passing the Sun himself in splendour and 
size, was a gilt ball, to which Jay pointed 
proudly. 

" There — ^that's your planet, Mr. Roach — 
I have paid it the compliment of two ounces 
of gold-leaf, and papa and I hope it will 
bring you heaps of gold." 

How the planet was to be convertible into 
gold Jay did not say, but this was her show, 
and this her little speech, which she had 
planned during many busy hours over her 
heavenly bodies. 

Mr. Henderson laughed heartily — rallied 
her for making such a short speech, and called 
on Roach for a reply ; but after some short, 

VOL. Ill, o 
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cold praise, he went out, and poor Jay's 
countenance fell. She pushed her orreiy 
hastily aside, and grew unhappy, disappointed, 
and thoughtfuL She was so sad she did not 
appear again that evening. 

The next morning she heard him come in ; 
she knew his heavy, random step as he went 
into the study and closed the door. She looked 
in to bid him good morning, but he seemed 
not to see her. He was bent over a slip <^ 
paper that was pasted to the cover of his 
pocket-book. She stole softly behind him, 
expecting surely to see some of his old 
acquaintances, Cos. A, Sin. B, Tan. D. ; in- 
stead of these she saw a few lines of writing 
in a hand she recognised at once. 

"It was Annie who wrote that.** The 
words slipped from her. 

Roach turned slowly round without any 
sign of surprise ; he was paler and graver, 
she thought, than usual. 

" You are right. Jay ; that is Mrs. 
Henderson's handwriting— you may read 
it:— 
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^^Mrs. Henderson wishes to thank Mr. 
Roach for his disinterested conduct in leaving 
Moorlands. She also wishes to express her 
entire forgiveness, believing sincerely tliat he 
was more to be pitied than blamed. He has 
her best wishes for success and happiness. '' 

'* Her forgiveness, Mr. Roach ! you, 
too?" 

" Sit down with me, Jay ; I am going to 
speak to you in strict confidence, I have 
something to tell you. You must have seen 
how interested I was when you told me of 
your repentance, and how zealous I have been 
to perform her last wishes." 

" I did, Mr. Roach," said Jay, with down- 
cast eyes. 

" We both of us needed her forgiveness, 
and desired it above everything. We have 
received it. I hope I shall obtain pardon as 
freely from God. I am going* to speak to you 
in strict confidence about a matter to which 
I have never alluded to anyone. You re- 
member the day your father suddenly left 

o 2 
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home, shortly after his return. The affairs 
of the place were in a very critical state at 
that time, and in his absence he begged of 
Miss Brandon, as she then was, to instruct 
me as to his plans, and, in fact, to influence 
me to lend myself to them. The poor girl 
acted as she thought best in a very trying 
moment, and, without understanding the 
commission fully, or its possible conse- 
quences, she persuaded me to take measures 
against the tenantry which nearly cost me my 
life, and from the effects of which I have 
never recovered. 

** And now, Jay, do you know how it was 
that Miss Brandon had such influence over 
me as to make me act so recklessly and 
wrongly, though, poor thing ! she never saw 
the wrong ?" 

" No, Mr. Roach," said Jay. 

" / loved her. I dare say you have read 
stories of love and broken hearts, and letter- 
press lovers. That is not love. Jay, nor like 
it. My only excuse rests in what I felt for 
her, and fine language won't tell that. I 
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believe it was not far from madness. Scenes 
come back on me, and words, which could 
have been no less. Don't you remember? 
Think of her gentle, engaging manner — of 
the way she could comfort and amuse — ^how 
all the rest of the world left your memory 
when you were beside her. No matter ; all 
this can't tell you what I felt for her. Let 
God judge, who fits the burden to the 
shoulder, how far I was responsible." 

He stopped for a while, and Jay, who sat 
in fascinated attention, at length quavered 
out — 

" Mr. Roach, I never knew this.'' 
" It's hard to tell you the rest. Jay, be- 
cause there you sit with the kindness and 
sympathy of a sister, and when I shall have 
told you all, you will hate me and despise 



me. 
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Then do not tell me, Mr. Roach. It 
would be something dreadful to do that. 
Will you come in to papa ? — we will get him 
out for a walk on the Boulevards." 

Roach's intention wavered ; he shut up his 
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book, and rising, went to the door, but Jay, 
very pale, called him hastily back. 

" I'm sorry you told me so much ; I should 
never get this out of my head, and have all 
kinds of dreadful suspicions. Perhaps yon 
had better tell me ; it is not so bad, Mr. Roach, 
1 am sure. Why did you make me a con- 
fidant in this mystery ?" 

Roach took his seat again. 

''Because, Jay, 1 have observed that you 
respected me, and it would not be honest to 
myself or you to receive what was not my 
due. What would you think of the man who 
had attempted her life ?" 

Jay uttered an exclamation of horror, and 
shrank from him. 

Roach kept his eyes away from her face, 
and proceeded through his set task in an 
unexcited voice. 

"1 discovered that she was attached to 
your father, when my attachment to her was 
too strong to overcome, and jealousy only 
strengthened it. I heard suddenly of the in- 
tended marriage ; from that moment 1 believe 
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I was in a sort of delirium. T made my way 
to your father's place by the sea, but I forget 
how. The morning on which I found myself 
there is indistinct in my memory. I met her, 
and, in my madness and misery, I attempted 
her life and my own. Now, Jay, you know 
my secret — ^let it be a warning to you not 
to trust people too simply, or believe them 
good before you know them well. I have fright- 
ened you, I see, but I have performed a duty, 
and now you must perform yours. Avoid 
me from this time out — ^withdraw your 
confidence and friendship from me, and 
do not misunderstand my reserve towards 
you." 

He got up and left her without another 
word, and said to himself when he had 
reached the little garden — " I shall save one 
kind heart from unhappiness — the scales 
have dropped from her eyes.'' 

Some time after, when he thought she had 
left the room, he returned to get a book he 
had forgotten ; she was still there ; she had 
thrown herself forward over the table, her 
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face hidden in her hands^ sobbing over the 
ruins of Girlhood's fairest castle. 

He stole out again, seemingly unobserved. 

Nobody can deny that Mr. .Henderson had 
acted with the utmost kindness towards 
Roach — he had found him in destitution, 
and in the most delicate manner had given 
him occupation and liveKhood. What could 
a friend do more? And it gave Mr. Hen- 
derson a pleasure to do this. There was no 
personal inconvenience to himself in the- act, 
and a personal convenience in having some 
correspondence taken off his hands. 

But he had never intended to carry his 
generosity so far as to risk the smallest self 
sacrifice to a comparative stranger, or to have 
his privacy daily invaded by one who was 
nought to him in blood or position. For a 
time he bore it without notice, and with a 
show of welcome, but how long was it to go 
on? 

Often he wished to retire to his study td 
read — book in hand he would look in and 
be sure to find Roach writing or playing with 
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the child ; in fact, making the room his head- 
quarters. He (Mr. H.) might often take an 
amiable fancy to dandle his young son-and- 
heir for a few minutes, but Master Johnny 
had grown so fond of Roach that if he saw 
him come in he would cry to be taken to 
him. He also jealously fancied that Jay's 
allegiance had begun to be a little divided. 
We would not, however, imply that he en- 
tertained the smallest suspicion of an attach- 
ment possible. 

Whilst Roach's intellects were full in 
vigour, Mr. Henderson could not but respect 
him ; but now that he was little better than 
an imbecile, with no profession, no prospect, 
always in depression, he grew a httle im- 
patient of him — ^his very presence in the 
house made the barometer go down. 

These various little antipathies did not 
present themselves in detail to his mind, but 
yet were all comprised in a general feeling of 
dissatisfaction with respect to Roach's con- 
stant presence in the house — a feeUng which 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be not only 
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quite natural but unblamable. What house- 
holder in real life but would have felt the 
same and more P 

In summd — Roach had worn out his wel- 
come. 

Mr. Henderson sought about for means to 
abate the nuisance. He wished to make use 
of Jay to give Mr. Roach a hint that his 
constant presence was not necessary to her 
father. Mr. Henderson was not so incon- 
siderate as to expect him every day. But Jay 
winced at the suggestion of such a course, 
and could neither comprehend the occasion of 
the hint or administer it, so he found it 
necessary to take some step himself. 

One day he entered his study knowing 
Roach to be there — he took down a book 
and seated himself at the fire. After some 
polite prelude, he at length said, laugh- 
ingly— 

" Mr. Roach, I am going to make a sitting* 
room of my study now that I have got a 
nursery in the house, and a — ^perhaps you 
could do some of your writing at home for a 
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while. I shall be always charmed to see you 
here, you know/* 

Roach was on his feet in an instant bund- 
ling up his papers. Pride had translated Mr. 
Henderson's smooth little speech at a glance 
into these two words — " You intrude." His 
false position flashed on him, and all tingling 
with shame, he said, shortly — 

" To be sure, sir, I can work very well at 
home. Of course you must have some 
privacy in your own house. I shall send over 
the letters in time for posting." 

Then he went away with feigned good 
humour. 

Mr. Henderson congratulated himself on 
having attained his object very prettily and 
kindly withal. He little suspected that his 
poor retainer went away writhing— enraged 
with self, and deeply wounded. 

Who can blame Mr. Henderson? Men 
treat their brothers so— 'they treat their 
fathers so — sometimes they treat their chil^ 
dren so. The world-wide maxim which 
holds in the far backwoods— each man for 
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himself— essentially exists in our excellent 
social system. 

If, my reader, you are poor, better owe 
hospitality to your parish than your friend. 
You have rich friends who are glad to see you 
— ^beware how you wear out your welcome, 
for nothing is easier. You are of infinitely 
small value to anyone but yourself. If you 
can " tumble" for company, you will, no 
doubt, be asked about, at the cost only of 
a little self-respect — ^at the cost of exhaustion 
of spirits — of an unworthy anxiety — of a 
constant efiRort to maintain a popularity with 
a secretly captious host. Is your welcome 
then, worth the pains ? 

The noblest friend you could name out of 
your immediate kindred can soon have quite 
enough of you, and too much, when you 
are down in the world. His first act of 
friendship may, indeed, be so noble, you 
would suppose human nature to be made of 
unselfish charity — ^we do not insinuate that 
it is without — but push it not too far. Your 
threadbare clothes, your lost position, the 
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utter absence of a quid pro quo, the slighting 
remarks of others concerning you, must 
insensibly affect him in time; and though 
he may not desert you, yet his ardour will 
languish in a week, and degenerate to patron- 
age in a month. 

If you have talents to befriend yourself, in 
God's name stay at home, and you may 
presently emerge to patronize poor friends 
in your turn; but whilst you are shabby, 
beware how you wear out your welcome. 

Not till now did Roach begin to taste the 
full bitterness of dependence; none but a 
man of strong mind and intellect can wring 
it out to the dregs. He would offer himself 
to some menial trade sooner than endure this 
state, but a disease was in his constitution, 
which, on the shghtest irritation, would lay 
him helpless on his bed. He found it impos- 
sible to get pupils having lost all prestige by 
his disgraceful failures. His ambition was 
gone to the winds. 

One circumstance pained him above all 
else. Some days subsequent to his summary 
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expulsion of Monsieur Nichola, that worthy 
had sent him a receipt in full for the rent so 
long due. He was at first in utter perplexity, 
perfectly aware that the sale of the few ar- 
ticles he left behind him could have gone no 
distance towards the debt. He turned over 
the impossibiUty, and of course concluded 
that Monsieur Nichola had complained to 
Mr. Henderson, and the latter had imme- 
diately settled the debt. He grew imspeak- 
ably humiliated under the sense of the 
obligation. Many times he resolved to ask 
expressly if his conjectures were correct, but 
he became so confident as he reflected, that 
pride forbade him. He had no possible 
means yet of reimbursing Mr. Henderson, 
and the obUgation was somewhat less painful 
to bear while unacknowledged on either 
side. 

We mentioned that he had collected some 
little money for a mysterious purpose, it 
will be hereafter seen that this was imavail- 
able now. 

There was another cause of trouble. 
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Something that gave him indefinable pain^ 
now that he had leisure to contemplate his 
position. 

He had sacrificed himself to Jay's peace, 
and done his duty, but in doing so had 
aUenated her simple friendship, and found 
that this was a sadder loss to him than he 
had anticipated. He had courted her fear 
of him and her disapproval, nor did he regret 
his honesty ; but yet he would fain see her 
again, if it were only to discover whether his 
warning had taken wholesome effect. He 
would fain meet her again, if it were only to 
warn her further. Was she quite changed? 
Did the truest, most disinterested little friend 
he ever had, or could hope to have, did she 
hate him and fear him indeed, as in all 
propriety she should? These considerations 
were by no means so trifling to him as not to 
find a place in his thoughts. 

For more than a week he had altogether 
avoided Mr. Henderson's house, and had 
sent the few communications he had to make 
by a messenger. He was much surprised, 
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one morning, by a visit from Mr. Henderson 
and Jay. The manner of the former was 
up again from kindly forbearance to high- 
pressure friendship — a manner that suggested 
a consciousness of having given some little 
cause of offence which needed comphmentary 
salve. 

Roach looked from him to Jay ; she never 
offered a hand, and her eyes did not meet 
his. His object seemed then to have been 
effected, and he forced himself to think he 
was glad; but gladness was never pumped 
up into a heart so laboriously before. 

*' So we've caught you at home, Mr. 
Roach. I've come to ask a favour of you." 
Mr. Henderson knew that the only way to 
conciliate a poor proud man was by asking a 
favour. " I know you have access to the 
Observatory, and I have been wishing for a 
long time back that Jay should have a look 
through the big telescope. Now would you 
be so kind as to bring her and Madame 
Nichola this evening ? I would be personally 
obliged.'' 
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Jay started — she had heard nothing of this 
scheme before. 

*' I should have great pleasure/' said 
Roach, doubtfully, ^* but would Miss Hen- 
derson wish it ?" 

" Oh, I'll answer for that ; she would be 
enchanted. Why she lives in Jupiter or 
Mercury for four hours every day." 

'* Perhaps, we'd better ask her," said 
Roach, turning to Jay, whom he had not yet 
addressed. 

" Would you wish to come ?" 

" N — ^no, thank you, Mr. Roach ; I'm 
afraid I cannot go to-night." 

The words were cold — ^the address distant. 
Roach had great reason to congratulate him- 
self. She was roused from her foolish en- 
thusiasm, and was no praise due to her? 
Here was a little girl of seventeen able to 
subdue an unworthy attachment in a week, 
by mere force of moral conviction ; whose love 
was beautifully subject to her duty. Child as 
she was, he could not but respect her, yet — he 
was mortified. 

VOL. III. P 
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Mr. Henderson was vastly surprised and 
displeased, but Roach sheltered her from his 
displeasure. 

" I think I can understand her objection," 
he said ; '* she is aware I do not possess the 
free entree I used in the Observatory since 
my unfortunate college career, and that we 
might have a little awkwardness in getting 
m. 

Mr. Henderson entirely understood this 
objection; and as there might be awkward- 
ness to his friend, he would not press his 
request; but Roach must positively come 
home to dine with him. 

" I am very sorry I cannot, Mr. Hen- 
derson ; I have been unwell to-day, and 
must stay within/' 

With much kind regret Mr. Henderson 

took his leave, and Roach showed them dovm 

stairs. He was on the lobby, and was think- 

ing with constrained approval and wonder of 

the change in Jay, when he felt his arm softly 

Polled, and a piteous little whisper fell on, his 
ear — 
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" Mr. Roach, let's be friends ^ 
Alas, for the resolution of loving seven- 
teen! 



p 2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Roach could not entirely repulse this un- 
expected appeal. There was such a forlorn 
miscomprehension of the real object of their 
compact, and of the painful confession he had 
brought himself to make, implied by those 
three small words, " Let's be friends," that 
as he closed the door he almost felt himself 
absolved from any fm^ther step. 

With after-thought came compunction 
again, that poor Jay's peace should be com- 
promised by her simple folly. His belief 
that she had really formed an attachment for 
him had fluctuated from time to time, but the 
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strength of her trustful interest in him must 
be great, surely, to survive such a shock. 
The flattering conviction began to grow, and 
his conscience had to beat down the first 
emotions of secret gratification which he felt, 
because he was human. The task was easy 
enough as his mouldered prospects arose and 
mocked the hope. 

" Why does not her father see the .danger ? 
— is he blind, that he should minister to it ?" 
We thus tack his scattered thoughts together. 
" Cannot he see what Madame Nichola saw ? 
Yet, if he does not perceive it himself, there 
is no other possible means of putting him on 
his guard. Who would be so cruel as to tell 
him of this poor child's temporary folly ? It 
must soon wear out — one gay young suitor, 
and she will have a score, must put my scare- 
crow image out of her mind for ever. My 
selfish heart is mortified to think it wiU. It 
is time to watch myself and put away this 
snare. She shall never be committed, 
but '\ 

One bold but honest course slowly opened 
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upon Roach — ^he was scared by it — ^it was 
painful and distasteful in the extreme, and 
was by no means to be adopted to-day. It 
was to be considered and reconsidered, re- 
jected, and again adopted. At length it was 
finally received as right and brave. On the 
morrow he resolved to call upon Mr. Hender- 
son, and, taking him aside, to electrify him 
then and there by a disclosure of his grow- 
ing attachment for Jay, urging it as a reason 
for a discontinuance of all intercourse with 
his family I 

The morrow came, and he considered it 
prudent to postpone his unpleasant undertak- 
ing till evening. The twilight fell, and he 
felt it expedient to give his design a night's 
consideration, but surely, surely on the next 
day. 

The morning inevitably came — ^a note with 
it from Jay, asking him to join her father and 
self in the evening at tea. That Uttle shy 
note resolved him to procrastinate no longer. 
He put on his hat, and was proceeding down 
stairs, when he found Monsieur Plassis in the 
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hall, who had come to pay him a courtly 
visit. 

Was it mere French politeness, the lift 
of that glossy hat? Was it but the refine, 
ment of patronage, the protracted pressure 
of the hand? Was it mockery, the gaze 
with which he confronted his proteg^, big 
with some mysterious respect and appro- 
bation ? 

Roach did not like appearances, and armed 
himself with reserve as he led the Professor 
up stairs. 

" My lodgings are humble, Monsieur,'' said 
he, ushering his visitor into his only sitting- 
room. 

"My dear Monsieur, do not blush for 
that. Rembrandt conceived his theory of 
chiarO'Ohscuro in a loft. Chateaubriand com- 
posed amid cobwebs. The divine Marseillaise 
was bom in a garret/' 

Roach had lived long enough to know that 
men flattered for two motives — ^to humbug or 
to obtain a favour — he had nothing to give, 
and no relish for a joke^ so he looked a cold 
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question at the Professor, and waited for him 
to proceed. 

"You have not called upon Monsieur 
Leverrier since he read his paper in the 
Academy ?" 

"No, Monsieur; I have not troubled 
him/' 

The Professor looked at him very hard; 
then said, slowly — 

" You cannot forgive him." 

"I cannot comprehend you, Monsieur. 1 
am willing to laugh if you are pleased to 
jest." 

" You saw it in the paper then ?" 

" What ? I never see a paper of late." 

Again the long scrutiny. 

"Pardon me, Monsieur Roach. Science 
must be studied with system or it cannot 
avail for the discovery. It is a pity, but you 
have a bold talent for theory.'* 

Roach's eyes glittered. 

" Are you laughing at me ?" 

" What ! you have not seen the announce- 
ment — the triumph of the age." 
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" Seen it ?" cried Roach, springing erect. 
" Seen what ?" 

Monsieur Plassis' voice sank to the pitch 
of awe. He pointed upwards with his long 
yellow forefinger. 

" The new planet is found ! Monsieur 
Galle verified the prediction of our great 
Leverrier/' 

Roach recoiled — the words were like a 
bullet in his heart. He walked to the win- 
dow and looked out, bUnd with sudden sor- 
row. He muttered almost involuntarily — 

"Then I might have done this; I am 
late.'' 

" You are moved, and I do not wonder, for 
your observations and sagacity, were most 
commendable. I was showing your mappings 
to Monsieur Leverrier, and he inspected them 
with very great interest. They are exceeding 
accurate and laborious. Monsieur Leverrier 
said he would be very happy to renew your 
acquaintance." 

Then Monsieur Plassis entered leisurely 
into details concerning la grande d^couverte. 
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and Roach heard him out with that kind of 
dizzy attention which scarcely noted the 
words as they fell, yet minutely retained their 
sense. His tidings exhausted, after many 
professions of esteem, savoured by an accent 
of condolence, the Professor took his leave. 

The chief pain of a great disappointment 
often lies in the conviction that we were 
near success — that but for such or such a 
mischance we must assuredly have won. 
Now, the mind invariably endeavours to re- 
lieve itself, in the first flush of pain, by a 
sort of fatalism — a struggle to believe, that, 
even unimpeded by the recognised cause of 
failure, failure was still inevitable. 

**I might have mapped star after star 
till doomsday, and yet never have found 
that planet again. My use of the instru- 
ments was too coarse. Supposing my niemory 
unimpaired, the calculations were .beyond 
me. It must have taken me many years 
before I could cope with the great question, 
and then Leverrier had been still the man. 
He is a giant to me in both knowledge and 
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experience. I may content myself. I must 
overcome this useless and ungenerous sorrow. 
I could not do what he has done, and Hhe 
man only discovers who proves.' *' 

Those reasonings could not dispel his 
bitter dejection. It seemed to him, that 
he had now, for the first time, lost hope. 
Ambition had deserted him for ever. He 
lacked enthusiasm to glory in the magnificent 
truth which mankind had gained. All was 
merged in narrow, selfish envy. He could 
detest and condemn the unworthy feeling, 
but he could not overcome it. Perhaps it 
would have been so with the best of us. 

Alas ! the mind that has wings to soar is 
often seen plodding through the dirt. 

He passed a troubled night, battling in 
vain against these unworthy feelings. It 
was not till next morning that it suddenly 
occurred to him he had given no answer to 
poor Jay's note. He felt an attraction to 
the house he had never felt before ; he leaped 
up on impulse, put on his hat, and set 
out. 
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"With Aer/' whispered his secret heart 
within (nothing is too foohsh or evil for the 
secret heart to whisper) — " With her I am, 
and shall ever be, the great discoverer. She 
will beUeve. The world would laugh at my 
claim as it laughed at my theory. She, poor 
trustful child, will swear by them both. Why 
should I care for the world ? Let this girl 
be my world and I will win my fame with her/' 

He had nearly reached the hall-door, and 
not till now did Conscience draw a sudden 
curb on his fantastic consolation. What a 
startUng change in the purpose of his visit ! 
— it approached the ludicrous. Here he is 
striding away to commit a breach of honour 
with immense zest, under the vague impress 
sion, all the time, that he was bound on a 
call of high duty. So deceitful is the 
heart. 

He took a long, sohtary walk, striving to 
recover his former tone of mind, and we 
need not expose his wrestlings with temp- 
tations. Never let us be hard on man, 
woman, or child for the weakness and thjB 
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waverings. Ask only one question-^Did they 
prevail ? 

Roach returned to the hall-door, determined 
to avoid meeting Jay if that were possible, 
and to put Mr. Henderson on his guard 
by a bold step. As he lifted the knocker, 
he said in thought — " I enter this house for 
the last time.'' He may well say so. 

He was let in, and informed by the 
servant that Mr. Henderson was in the 
study alone. He heard the drawing-room 
door open, and was conscious that Jay stood 
in the passage ; but he hastened in without 
looking round, striving to escape notice, but 
she followed him. 

" Mr. Roach," she said reproachfully, " has 
it come to this? You will speak to me at 
least." 

" I did not see you. Jay," he said, giving 
her his hand. 

*' I am glad you have come near us again ; 
but you should have answered my note, Mr. 
Roach. I began to think we should never 
see you again. Will you come into the 
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drawing-room and see Johnny? O do, Mr. 
Roach !" 

Koach came in for a moment, caressed 
the child, and then said gravely to Jay — 

"I have business with your father. Jay, 
which hurries me. Remember our agree- 
ment." 

"Mr. Roach/' she said with a flickering 
smile, as if doubting whether she should 
speak it gravely or joyfully, " I saw something 
in the paper about your planet. I wanted 
to — to speak to you, and ask you all about 
it. I am afraid now I had better not." 

" No, Jay, don't let us speak of it. I have 
no pleasure in it." 

Jay*s brow grew sorrowful at the word. 

''Then you have been unhappy, Mr. 
Roaxjh ?" 

Her voice was musical with sympathy, 
temptation pressed sore upon him to yield — 
he was alarmed at his own weakness. 

" I can't afford to be unhappy. Jay, I am 
too poor and too busy. You must not 
forget our agreement." 
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Jay was disconcerted. She looked down- 
ward, spoke low and confusedly. 

"Mr. Roach, I did not make any agree- 
ment. I have thought over what you told 

me as far as 1 could understand, and if 

* 

you did wrong once under great excite- 
ment, you were sorry for it long ago. I 
suppose I must be wicked myself; but I 
can't — I cant see it as you do. Pediaps 
I don't like you as I used, but — ^but I am 
sure I do, and there's no use hiding 

it. 

" My friendship has not altered a bit — I 
should hate myself if it had. I have known 
you since 1 was a Uttle child, and owe you so 
much, and I cannot fall into a bowing 
acquaintance. Would it not be absurd? 
All I know is, it makes me very — It is 
not like friends." 

" Well, Jay, I have got nothing to answer 
if you are so generous. Let us part very 
good friends." He shook hands with her 
heartily. "You must remember me kindly, 
for I have come to conclude my trifling 
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employment with your father, and to leave 
Paris." He turned to go. 

Jay turned white. The announcement 
came upon her with a shock. He was going 
— going for ever! She had more to say. 
What can she do? He was moving towards 
the door. On an impulse she took a step 
forward — her hand outstretched as if to catch 
his arm, not knowing what she did — the 
motion and its meaning were unmistakable. 
Then she stood abashed, shocked at her 
forwardness, her eyes on the ground, waiting 
to see what would come of it — what he would 
say. 

He gazed at her with a thrill of deUght. 
The fairy figure — the exquisite little face — 
downcast, watery eyes — mournful pout on 
the lips — a tell-tale throb beneath the collar, 
which told of a heart full of love for him the 
threadbare outcast. One word from him at 
that moment and all would stand confessed ; 
the avowal no true woman can unsay would 
have been spoken. 

For a moment the intention set his blood 
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boiling-^in another, a link of iron was on 
it. 

He was as the beggar who has found a 
treasure in my lord's demesne. The gold 
has touched his hand — ^the touch was rapture 
— then comes the chilling recollection that 
the finder of this rich bliss can never be the 
lawful possessor. 

** Jay," he said, forcing a smile, — how she 
trembled till his voice should begin — " I see 
that you fancy your father and I have had a 
quarrel, but it is not so — we are very good 
friends — ^this is my own act. I have other 
plans before me, and you must wish me luck 
before I go." 

She still looked down, crumpling her 
ribbon nervously — never glancing at him as 
he passed out. We must follow him into the 
urbane presence of Mr. Henderson. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mb. Henderson sat in his easiest cliair, 
and in luxurious deshabille, cutting the leaves 
of a book — ^his slippered feet stretched out, 
and crossed over a cushion-padded chair. He 
received Roach pleasantly as usual, which he 
was able to do without disturbing his pos- 
ture. 

" You met your friend Jay, I think ?** said 
he; "I heard your voices in the drawing- 
room.'* 

" So you might, sir." 

" I'U teU you what it is. Roach, without 
any flattery, there's not a soul in the whole 
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world respects you as that young lady 
does." 

Roach grew suspicious. " I s^iould be too 
happy to think so," he said. Then he ex- 
amined the smooth worldly smile to see if 
any significance lurked in it, but it passed 
off with the mere surface pleasantry. 

"Well, you wrote those few letters for 

"I did, Mr. Henderson. They are pro- 
bably the last I can do for you, for I am 
leaving Paris." 

" My dear fellow, I'm sorry . to hear 
that.'' 

" I'm very sorry myself, for I have to ac- 
knowledge a great deal of kindness." 

" Oh, my dear Roach, don't say a word 
about that-r— -anything in the whole world I 
could be able to do for you ; but — but — 
might I ask — a — I'm exceedingly sorry. No 
doubt you have some better prospects before 
you. If that were so — " 

" I can say little about them at present. 
My chief reason, I will tell you frankly, is to 

Q 2 
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cut myself off from all communication with 
this house/' 

Mr. Henderson's surprise was well-bred 
but unmistakeable. It occurred to him that 
Roach was going to "outrage decorum" 
again. 

"D — n the fellow," he said, in thought, 
"he is fond of scenes. What is he at 
now ?" 

" I believe the best way, in dealing with a 
friend, is to speak plainly," said Roach, 
hurrying on. "I have found an attraction 
in your- house dangerous to my peace of 
mind, and I wish to put myself beyond such 
a power." 

(Mr. H., aside) — " What the devil is he 
at ?" 

" I find an attachment grovidng upon me 
towards your daughter Jay, and as I am not 
a very desirable connexion, the only course I 
can take, in prudence, is to change scene and 
home for a while." 

" Oh, you can't — ^you can't mean that, 
my dear fellow," said Mr. Henderson^ 
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with arched brow. " Oh, you are jest- 
ing." 

" I have too much respect for both you 
and Miss Henderson to jest on such a sub- 
ject." 

"Well — I — don't exactly know what to 
say. If you are really — Why, God bless me 
— she's little more than a child. My dear 
sir, you are not so susceptible," said Mr. 
Henderson, with droll incredulity. 

" I have stated the fact exactly as it is, and 
it is serious enough for me to take this 
step. Of course, I have spoken in strict 
confidence." 

"My dear sir, who should I tell it to? 
Well, as I said before, I'm exceedingly sorry 
you should feel it necessary to go. You 
know best, to be sure, under the circum- 
stances. I really have nothing to say. Of 
course I'm taken a Uttle by surprise, but I'm 
very — very sorry you are going." 

Both rose, and Mr. Henderson, with a 
counterfeited gravity — ^with a slight twinkle 
of amusement — shook hands with him, and 
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wished him success in every other wish of 
his heart. 

" And," he added—" I need not say — ^you 
always know where to find a friend." He 
rang the bell, and strolled to the window to 
watch his friend, his susceptible friend, go 
forth, bending over slightly so as not to be 
seen. There he looked after the stout re- 
ceding figure, so rusticly clad, so plebeian 
in gait and air — slowly rubbed his hands, and 
smiled repeatedly. 

That evening he sat down to dinner in 
more than ordinaiy spirits, his appetite was 
so keen — Jay looked so pensive and pretty — 
there was such a home-look about the room — 
in every mirror the cozy scene was repeated 
— silent encores to his comfort. 

The cloth removed, and the servant having 
left the room, he filled himself a glass of 
claret, and was happy. 

When the heart of man is buoyant, he is 
apt to be facetious ; if in any crevice of his 
mind lurks a whimsical idea, be sure it will 
walk forth. Mr. Henderson's thoughits re- 
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curred to the scene of the morning, which 

had tickled him much. 

" Well, Jay," said he, playfully, " we 

are keeping oflP the suitors, I think. I 

wonder when this young coronet will turn 

up ?'* 

" He need not hurry himself, papa," said 

Jay, laughing. 

" That's a good daughter — ^you're not tired 
of me yet. Leave all to my judgment, and 
depend upon it> I'll pick you out a fine 
fellow. Now, what — what would you say," 
said he, with comicaUty in every wrinkle, 
" what would you say to Mr. Roach ?" 

No answer from Jay. 

*'Come, what would you say to ex-Pro- 
fessor Roach?" 

No answer. He had been smiling through 
his claret-glass hitherto, now he looked 
quickly at Jay. 

"Papa," she faltered, "will Madame 
Nichola be here to tea ?" She was crimsoned 
and strangely flurried. He looked keenly at 
her, and, as he looked, his joke lost its 
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flavour — ^his crows'-feet faded out, his smiles 
vanished. 

"Jay/' he said, "you are flushed. Sit 
away from the fire, dear.*' 

Jay got up and sat in the shadow, afraid to 
lift her eyes. From this moment there was a 
painful constraint upon her, and scarcely was 
tea over than she slunk away to bed. 

Mr. Henderson's sense of the ludicrous was 
dulled — he grew alarmed. 

" The young goose," he said mentally, " in 
her innocence of life, she was flattered by the 
first attentions offered to her. This comes of 
my shutting her up so closely. That fellow 
will be hovering about Paris, and may turn 
up again at any moment. I must get her 
away into a new scene. If I see any further 
ground for my suspicions, I'll bring her off to 
Dubhn, and let her come out at once. D — ^n 
the fellow !" 

Suspicious as was the circumstance which 
so startled him, he determined not to trust to 
his own observation alone. No man knew 
better than he how to value the vigilance of a 
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woman's eye in such matters, and he resolved 
to set that most subtle focus upon Jay's 
heart. 

Accordingly he had Madame Nichola to 
spend the day with them, and quite guileless- 
ly introduced Roach's name. She and Jay 
sat together; by a little management he 
harped upon the subject from time to time, 
without sa)ing anything too obvious. Jay 
had a better control over herself than on the 
former occasion, but still he could detect con- 
fusion. Soon after he found an opportunity 
to be alone with Madame, and he went cir- 
cuitously to work, 

" I am glad to hear, Madame, that your 
late tenant, Mr, Koach, of whom we were 
speaking to-day, has prospects of doing well," 

"From whom did you hear that, Mon- 
sieur ?" said Madame, looking aside warily. 

"From himself — I hear he is living near 
you by the Seine. I declare I'm quite sorry, 
for Jay's sake, she has lost her companion. 
He was a perfect Mentor, you know." 

" I have often spoken to my husband. 
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Mr. Henderson had unexpectedly gone a 
short-cut to his information — his fears were 
quite confirmed. When it came to this, he 
thought he might as well be on the move. 
In two days after, at eventide, he announced 
to Jay, as very pleasant intelligence, that he 
intended to return to Ireland immediately ; 
she was to come out at last, and he promised 
her much delight and charming friends. 

Jay had nothing to object; she received 
his congratulation with remarkable stillness, 
and soon left the room, saying that she 
must arrange her things for departure. But 
no — she had not heart for that. She entered 
the nursery, and sat down by the fire. 

" Ah, thin, there's not a word in you. Miss 
Jay, these times," said the blithe Irish nurse. 
" What makes you be frettin', this beautiful 
evenm r 

Jay could not converse with her ; she was 
restless, and her head was aching. Getting 
up quickly, she stood over by the window. 
She thought it was impossible there could 
ever be another happy day for her, not know- 
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ing that the structure of our hopes and 
happiness shifts, mirage-like, as we journey 
on. 

A strip of ruddy sunlight lay across the 
street, and a poor flower-girl crossed it, pas- 
sing by with her faded bouquets. Jay felt a 
kind of envy. This young grisette may live 
in happy Paris, hght of heart, among beauti- 
ful colours and odours, while she is hurried 
away to strange faces, to a cold land, far from 
the dear bright Seine. 

The poor flower-girl glanced up in her turn 
— and looked in Jay's face. 

" -4A," she murmured, ** quelle est Aeu- 
reitse cette jolie demoiselle ! mais moi 

yias r 

Jay's heart kept sinking as she pondered 
on the future. There was a secret depression 
upon her, which she did not seek to define — 
a weight of unshaped depression she could 
not trace to its source. 

See ! a flight of burnished pigeons — they 
darted by and sped off towards the country, 
perhaps towards the village by the Seine. 
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Her mind took wing and sped after them over 
the black old woods — over the river, curved 
and shining, like a naked scimitar, till she lit 
by the low country school-house, where the 
children were playing without, where sat a 
gaunt student, comfortless for his lost disco- 
very. What might she say to cheer him if she 
were really there ? 

Oh, that she could sigh away this weight 
of unshaped depression ! Duty towards her 
father is before her in the future. Flattery 
and gaiety is, perhaps, before her, but it 
seems to this poor girl that there is never to 
be another happy day. She sinks at the 
thought of a strange home. And yet it is 
not that alone — she knows not what it is that 
smothers her with depression. If she had 
but a kind confidant, not too sternly sensible, 
to whom she might whisper it; but she has 
not — she must not whisper it, even to herself 
— she ought to scoff at it and banish it. She 
has tried and struggled, but cannot. Unhap- 
piness is still unhappiness, though it be untold 
and unpitied. 
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An organ-man began to grind melancholy 
music. It acted on her sadness, mfused itself 
with subtle anguish through all her thoughts 
— ^it seemed Uke a dead-march to Hope. 

Again she sat beside the nurse, and tried 
to talk to her. She would not join her father 
at tea, on the plea of her headache. Nurse 
pressed upon her a cup of tea from a black 
stone-teapot which she had imported fix)m 
Roscommon, and confidently affirmed that it 
would do her poor Miss Jay's heart good. 
Jay took it, but still sat moping and despair- 
ing. 

It grew dark without. Nurse shaded 
away the candle, and began to hush Johnny 
to sleep. Jay watched the full waxen lids 
closing, and the lips bow out softly, as if 
some invisible one were kissing the child to 
sleep. Perhaps she, too, listening to the 
nurse's lullaby, might sleep off her pain. 
She slipped into her Uttle bedroom, leaving 
the door open between. 

Ere she lay down, it came into her mind, 
as if by accident, that she had a friend to 
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whom she might frankly tell all — the most 
secret emotions of pain. The one she thought 
of had a patient ear, and would not scoff 
at her, or despise her — a friend of youx's, 
reader, and mine. She laid her sorrow 
before God ; she put the future in His hands, 
and asked for counsel and for strength. 
Then she lay down, heeding to the lullaby — 
her vain anxiety and pain seemed retreating- 
and then she began to think of Annie and 
old times. 'Twas odd how involuntarily her 
thoughts fell on this theme. Was it the air 
the nurse was crooning that brought up 
memories of the dead and gone? She 
heeded well to the lullaby. 

Serene recollections of Annie are still com- 
ing on her — dimly and sweetly as if sleep 
were coming too. Annie's soft sad laugh — 
for memory lends sadness even to a laugh- — 
Annie's gentle trick of comforting, that 
perished with her. Annie used to hum that 
air ; Jay often heard her humming it as she 
came down those broad oaken stairs of 
Moorlands in the morning. Her eyes closed 
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as she yielded dreamily to the lullaby. 
Memories of the dead, who is now an angel, 
float about her in the shadows. 

Soft! Can an angel come back to calm 
us ? Annie's hand is on the dreamer's fore- 
head I 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Shakespeare's Seven Ages of Life are, of 
course, truthful, but they apply only to man 
as a happy, healthful animal, such as is 
intended to fill the streets with, and to eat our 
beef. The truant boyhood, the amorous 
adolescence, the reckless, brainless manhood, 
the sensual middle-age, the idiot of four-score 
— and so closes the mindless melodram, very 
much as begins and closes the life of an 
intelligent mastiff. 

There is a short tragedy also which com- 
prises a human life; often the history of 
him who must think for the crowd — the 
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lonely sensitive boyhood, the luckless love, the 
manhood, ambitious yet foreboding, the 
crushed old age of forty, and then, instead of 
immortality and the niche of marble, comes 
the miserable anticlimax. Death, and the 
niche of elm. 

They are Uke the workers in steel — the 
work must be done, but it is a work that 
kiUs. 

Roach set out from Paris one October 
morning in despair, leaving instructions with 
his landlord, whom he furnished with his 
future address, to forward any letters or com- 
munications to the village of , his old place 

of residence on the banks of the Seine. 

Arrived there, he found himself obliged, by 
the straitness of his purse, to take very 
humble lodgings. He looked about for such, 
and passed by house after house with distaste. 
He had no hope wherewith to amuse himself 
— ^no resource by which to occupy his mind 
— so that external cheerfulness had become 
vital. Wayward as an invalid, he roved from 
house to house, finding in each some feature 
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of dirt or gloom with which he feared to be 
located during the long friendless days. 

At length he came to a small house outside 
the village, with a magnificent view of the 
woods in front. Eight children were crowded 
at an open window in the sun ; they looked 
dirty, and the room was a child-sty. He 
stopped languidly and watched them; im- 
mediately they left their play, and stared with 
all their might. A pretty, gentle httle girl, 
about ten years old, sat at the door without, 
engaged in some simple worsted stitching. 
He asked her to get him a drink of water. 

" Hold, Monsieur 1 you are fatigued ; my 
mother will give you a cup of cider.'* 

She ran in signing to him to wait, and in a 
moment returned with the refreshment. 'Twas 
poor, sour stuff, and yet it was offered with 
so pretty a grace, and so kind a look, by the 
young Hebe, as might have commended 
fragrant Mozelle, 

He sat on the stool and talked to her. 
He made acquaintance with the children, 
who came out on him open-eyed, and he 

K 2 
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began to think he could Kve contentedly here, 
consul of this infant senate. So humbled 
was he, and so weary of vain struggles, he 
could have played with them there, arranging 
their bits of coloured delf. There was a 
room to let in the house, and he took it forth- 
with. In better times, when he was a 
reading man, the idea of a houseful of child- 
ren would have been intolerable, nor was h6 
by nature peculiarly fond of them. Now his- 
tastes were altered. It was as if weakness 
allied itself to weakness. 

He seldom saw his landlord, who was 
always employed from home, but his land- 
lady, a calm, large woman, overflowing with 
quiet kindness, cared him thoughtfully, and 
strove to make him comfortable. Her 
children were his daily visitors, but little 
Maria was his friend, as a mouse was once the 
friend of a sick lion. 

He lived several months here, growing 
poorer every day. Beggary was before him 
like a craggy headland on which a ship is 
driving and must drive — her wreck a mere 
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question of time. He was terrified at the 
idea of living upon charity. If the loss of a 
limb could have gained him bare indepen- 
dence, he would have undergone it. This 
fear made him sleepless; nothing seemed to 
him so terrible as beggary — not even Death, 
which we all fear. 

Monsieur Nichola was still his neighbour, 
but his animosity had subsided now that 
Roach was no longer a tenant. They n^et 
occasionally, and, so far was he from dis- 
playing attitudes of hostility, that one day he 
surprised Roach very much indeed by inform- 
ing him that he held some money for him in 
his hands, which he would pay him whenever 
he chose to apply. Roach took the offer a 
little haughtily, called it eleemosynary aid, 
which he could not accept, but that he waS 
obliged by the intention. An easy tone this for a 
man who had not a month's maintenance in 
his hands. Indeed, a few hours after, he 
began to doubt his wisdom in having so 
bluntly refused assistance, for he felt that the 
time must probably come when he would be 
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driven to this humiliating step. Soon its 
alternative presented itself. 

There is no bad debt so painful as the bad 
debt to a friend. His rent was due for two 
months, and he had not a sous with which to 
meet it. His provisions were long out, and 
but that Madame Petier had quietly supplied 
the necessary articles of food, he would have 
felt the dire pinch of hunger. His landlady, 
though kind and open-handed as a lady, was 
poor, and her quiver full of children : it stung 
him to think that he must put her off when 
she should come at last with her modest 
application for money. He was full of dis- 
tressing gratitude, and would have pre- 
ferred even the rudeness and ridicule of his 
former landlord than this kindness, which he 
felt he must soon try so sorely. In fine, he 
was no longer doubtful that the only course 
left to him was to fall back on the aid which, 
three months before, he had refused with 
contempt. He would write to Monsieur 
Nichola, and propose to borrow a portion of 
this money — day after day passed, and he did 
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not write. He would surely meet him in the 
street, when Monsieur would probably intro- 
duce the subject once more : he met him within 
an hour after, and there was not a word of it. 
He must wait upon him, and delicately lead 
up to the subject on to-morrow — and to-mor- 
row — and to-morrow. What a weak, vacil- 
lating creature is a proud beggar ! 

At length a decided moment came — a 
gentle tap at his door, and the landlady 
entered with a curtsy. She is forced at last 
to apply to him for a portion of what is due ; 
she asks it as a favour, for she is in distress 
for it. 

Had her voice been loud and petulant, he 
could have borne it ; but he writhed at the 
tone of kindness: He said he hoped to pay her 
in the morning — ^if possible. She took this 
as a civil refusal, and went out disappointed 
and grave. He gave way to bitter repin- 
ings. 

"No repentance is accepted — no humilia- 
tion or sufferings can atone — ^there is no hope 
— no pity with God — ^no answer to prayer. 
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He has made me, and thousands like me, in 
vain. I was tempted more than I could 
withstand, and yielded. Now I am a com- 
panion for children — a burden on the hard 
earnings of others— sinking under the infirmi-. 
ties of age — the pursuit I loved, and for 
which I was fitted, snatched from me; and 
to-morrow no daily bread !" 

He sat down to his desk, and wrote a line 
to Monsieur, sickening as he penned it, for 
he felt 'twas a begging appeal. He des- 
patched it by a messenger, and then throwing 
open the window, and calUng the chfldren 
round him, he talked idly to them, to relieve 
himseK from thought. 

The wind was blowing — the woods were 
sainted with sunshine— there was a distant 
chiming of bells. 

Roach is among his friends — ^he is astound- 
ing eight small souls with stories about the 
woods and their denizens, the fierce grey 
wolves and the merry brown squirrels. 

Antoine, a rosy romp of thirteen, sits on 
the window-sill, clattering his new sabots, 
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and teasing Marie's squirrel to make it whirl 
in its cage. Pierrot, a great owl-eyed cMd 
of eight, who has brought in his bibful of 
pine-cones as a present to Monsieur Eoach, 
stands staring up at his big friend. Marie 
leans on Roach's shoulder, and never tires of 
asking questions. There were six others, 
various repetitions of these three. Shall we 
add to this group a family of tattered beggars 
who sit on the road without, and ask Roach 
for alms, ignorant that he is one of their 
fraternity ? 

Among these groups the wind came and 
went as it listed — played with the beggar's 
rags— waved the children's hair— whispered 
to them — flurried in and out on the sunshine, 
a shy summer guest. 

" My squirrel was caught in these woods," 
said Marie. " Does it not fret him to see them 
through his cage?" 

"We will plant a tree for him," said 
Pierrot ; " I will plant this cone." 

"You hold a wood in your hand, my 
little man," laughed Roach. "This is a 
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seed-castle, look — and holds, maybe, eighty 
young trees. Let us count them." 

" But, Monsieur," cried Marie, "these here 
are smaller than lupin-seed. What a mar- 
vel ! And does every cone that falls plant a 
wood?" 

"No, Marie; out of the thousand cones 
that drop on the grass, it is a lucky little seed 
that takes root; but still there are enough 
to crowd the woods and lodge the squir- 
rels." 

"But, Monsieur, how many of these 
seeds would grow if we threw them in the 
grass ?" 

" Perhaps one, if Marie's little feet pressed 
it into the ground by chance.'' 

" By chance ! — does God plant the forest by 
chance ?" 

" Chance did not make the pine-cones, 
Marie." 

" QweZ dommage ! do all the rest go for 
nothing ?" 

"They rot in the ground, Marie, and 
make it rich for the lucky seed, just as the 
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thousand poor men waste and wear to make 
one man rich and great. But come, I will 
plant a great forest from this one pine- 
cone." 

"Thou could'st not/' said Marie, in 
hushed, affectionate tone. The children 
gathered closer. 

"Pirst, Marie, I must live for a hun- 
dred years. You must allow me that." 

Poor Marie would have allowed him to 
live for ever : she stole her arm shyly round 
his neck. 

" Come, then, I will begin to plant on 
Pierrot's bib." 

Pierrot's chubby face gaped ; he held out 
his bib, stupified with responsibihty. 

" Here we have eighty seeds; I counted them. 
Twenty, or one-fourth of them will fail, and 
sixty will grow ; and of these, twenty, or one- 
third, will die young." 

" Just as some babies die," said Pierrot, an 
infant Plato. 

"Like our poor Jean," lisped another 
mournfully. 
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"Just so; but these forty will grow up 
strong ani lusty, like my big friend An- 
toine/' 

Antoine stopped clattering his sabots, and 
was all attention — ^the simile gave perfect 
satisfaction to the whole audience. 

"Well — we permit these forty trees, my 
friends, to grow till they begin to want room, 
then we take them up carefully and plant 
them on a lonely bare hill, where they get tall 
old trees in thirty years, and bear large cones 
themselves/* 

" Quelle merveille /" murmured the chorus. 

" We go out and gather all our cones.'* 

"In one's bib," suggested Pierrot, grave 
and wise beyond his years. 

" We gather them in our bibs, and baskets, 
and carts ; for how many cones have we, 
think you ?" 

No answer, but an anxious stir among 
all the little sabots. 

" Each of our trees has borne a hundred 
cones ; we have four thousand to bring in.'* 

Four thousand had a very big sound; 
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there was blank astonishment in every face ; 
all but Marie were distanced here. 

*' In each cone/' continued Roach, " are 
eighty seeds; so that now we can cover our 
bare hill, for we have three hundred and 
twenty thousand seeds." 

Marie distanced. The most genuine won- 
der and most supreme ignorance around 
him. 

" Of these," he continued, gazing towards 
the woods, " eighty thousand, or one-fourth, 
will fail, and two hundred and forty thousand 
will shoot up ; but of these, also, eighty 
thousand, or a third, will die, and a hundred 
and sixty thousand will grow to be planted 
on the hill, and in thirty years be tall old 
trees. The hill will be covered then, and 
I shall be only sixty years old — quite young ! 
The cones fall on the long grass, and we go 
put with our carts. We shall have outgrown 
our bibs then. What have we now? We 
have sixteen million cones. We have one 
billion two hundred and eighty million seeds. 
We must buy up all the hills. Let us plant 
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them. Three hundred and eighty millions, 
or one-fourth will — ^^ 

" Go on, Monsieiu: Roach,*' whispered 
Marie ; " oh, you are puzzled at last." 

He flung her arm, that frail tendril, from 
about his neck, and leaped to his feet. He 
rushed to the shelf, tore down a book, pored 
over it with incoherent murmurs, as if his 
doom were written in it. 

The children, cowering and spell-bound, 
huddle close together; the beggars crane 
into the window to see if he be a maniac ; 
they jibe at him in whispers. Monsieur 
Nichola has come, and Madame Fetier stands 
at the door and cries — 

" Monsieur Roach 1 Monsieur Roach ! 
what has happened ? — are you ill ?" 

And he — his arms are trembUng as in 
palsy ! every feature is moved with some wild 
happiness, as he crushes over leaf after leaf, 
muttering aloud. 

" Monsieur Roach, what is this ?— are you 
sick — are you mad ?" 

He stepped forward, the glow of great 
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gratitude on his face, great tears of joy 
streaming down his cheeks, and there, in 
the unseen presence of his merciful Creator, 
he cried out — 

" God has given me light in my dark- 
ness — I THANK Him !" 

There was that strong faith in his eye, 
that swell of gratitude in his voice, that no 
one dare discredit. With the summer ra- 
diance — ^with the far chimes — with the breeze 
and bird-music it had come — passed silently 
into his mind — ^the gift of God so long 
withheld. Science was come back 1 

They gazed at him as men might, did a 
prophet stand there, but not knowing what 
God had done for him. It was the scene of 
an instant. He asked to be left alone, the 
children stole out one by one, the others 
whispered together and followed, he closed 
and locked the door. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

" Wjll Mr. Roach see Monsieur Ni- 
chola?" 

A light strong step— a frank hearty ad- 
dress — an eye as clear as crystal — ^you had 
scarcely known him as he threw open his 
door and came out. The vacuous look qf 
suffering was gone, and there was the clear, 
strong intelligence instead. 

" One would suppose Monsieur Roach had 
come in for a property — shall I wish him 

" Do so, Monsieur," Roach held out his 
hand to him with warmth ; Monsieur took it 
doubtfully. 
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" I received your letter, and I have 
brought vdth me the small deposit that has 
been lying in my hands." 

" Am I indebted to you, Monsieur Ni- 
chola, for this loan ?'* 

"No; I cannot tell: it comes from a 
foolish little friend of yours. In fact, it is a 
secret, I believe." 

Roach started, looked hard at the French- 
man, and reflected for a moment. He did 
nof press this secret further. 

" Whoever may have lent it, I shall repay 
it soon. Monsieur ; and you wiU be so kind 
as to be the medium once more. I am im- 
mediately returning to Paris for the Examin- 
ations." 

Monsieur Nichola's old intolerant spirit 
kindled. 

" Is the man serious ?" 

*' I start to-morrow." 

" You are not so infatuated ; I will not 
believe it." 

"Let Monsieur have patience, and he will 
have proof." 

VOL. Ill, s 
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" Pennit me to ask you, Monsieur Roach, 
how you can pay up the fees for the years 
you have lost ?" 

" I have paid them long ago. I appropri- 
ated my earnings to the hope that is now 
fuimied." 

" Pardon me, Monsieur, 'twas good mo- 
ney thrown away." 

" I hope not. Say I should hold first place 
in Science." 

Monsieur's politeness failed him — he 
laughed aloud. 

" I am neither surprised nor ofiended. 
Monsieur, at your incredulity. You will, I 
suppose, be in Paris on the 1st with 
Madame; and if you will meet me, as I 
come out of the Hall, you may have your 
laugh out. Nous verrons,'' 

" You are your own master. Monsieur 
Roach," said the Frenchman aloud. He 
muttered, as he went away, " It's a pity 
you are- If I'd my will, the only examina* 
tion you should undergo should be by a sur- 
geon, as a candidate for a strait-waistcoat." 
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The first pleasant act in his altered for- 
tunes was to call in his landlady, and to 
pay her in full. He remained with her about 
a week longer, and during that time he took 
much walking-exercise, but was never ob- 
served to open a book. Nevertheless, the 
red sunrise always fell upon his studies, 
when none but he were up and awake. 

His heart was inoculated with second youth 
and hope. Thoughts, dull and vaporous of 
late, had suddenly condensed. His mind 
grasped largely and firmly again. The livid 
eclipse had passed on from a bright intelU- 
gence, and noon had returned. 

Two days before the Examination he quietly 
started for the train, his carpet-bag in hand. 
His heart was jubilant as a boy's on that 
lovely May morning, as he passed along by 
the woods and the water. Not a cloud was 
across the highway of the sun — not a trail 
to his burning glory. White fire fett on every 
wave or glossy leaf, like that holy sacrificial 
flame that fell from heaven of old. All Na- 
ture praised God that day, and so did the 

s 2 
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silent psalm of a grateful soul, as it journeyed 
on to triumph and success. 

Perhaps, as Roach paid down the bright 
silver pieces in the railway bureau, he gave a 
thought to a certain faithful little friend, to 
whom he was indebted for this most critical aid. 
At moments, perhaps, during that headlong 
journey on the iron road, he fostered an ambi- 
tious hope, which he had hitherto conscien- 
tiously repressed, that at tlie winning-post of 
the career before him, he might find a dear 
companion — her hand outstretched to him. 

Again the stir about the dingy Quartier 
Latin — again the doomsday and an anxious 
throng about the Hotel de Ville. Roach 
mingled in its current, his pulses riotous with 
fear and hope. He entered the Hall once 
more, and looked around him on the scene of 
his misery and humiliation. It was unchanged ; 
the* ?ery sunshine on the floor — alternately 
dying and kindling — seemed to have rested 
there ever since. There were the formal 
faces of the Professors round the large table 
— the damp, yellow faces of the whispering 
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students striving at a haggard hilarity. But, 
stay ! where is the grim Uadamanthus ? He 
is not in his place. 

A shade of disappointment passed over 
Roach's face. It was to have been the very 
zest of his triumph to have coped with that 
man. Let the man only who disgraced him 
and refused him mercy be the one from 
whom he would force justice and honour. 
He sat among the students, too anxious, to 
speak, and watching the desk of the Pont aux 
anes. 

"Where is he — where is Monsieur Mou^ 
lins ?^' 

" I fear,*' said Roach, " he will not examine 
to-day." 

"You are not so happy, my friend. 
Voila ! he comes !'* 

The wind from a rapid figure fanned 
Roach's cheek — the dreaded Professor was in 
the Hall, and the murmurs hushed for a 
moment. 

" I am glad," said Roach, in his mind. 
His eye was full of proud, manly joy, as it 
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settled fearlessly on the merciless examiner- 
"Be only just, and I shall not need your 
mercy now." 

He was called up by the classical Profes- 
sor, who remembered him for his former good 
answering, and •he construed fluently and 
well. He retired to await the summons from 
Professor Moulins. Man after man went up 
and returned with various fortune — some 
with a wandering eye and bloodless cheek, 
which proclaimed the failure ; but still 
Roach's name was not called. He waited 
and waited till anxiety grew unspeakable — till 
his throat and lips were parched. He grew 
violently alarmed at last, and a dreadful sus- 
picion shot across his mind, and drew out a 
sweat of fear on his forehead. Suppose he 
had been informal in making his payments- 
that his name was not on the books. The 
classical Professor had called out no names, 
but had taken the men as they came up. 
He might easily, with his tardiness at French, 
have mistaken another name for his own 
when the roll was called. Suppose he should 
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have to go forth unexamined. It would be a 
worse fate — more intolerable still than refusal. 

" Monsieur Roche 1" said a sonorous voice, 
like a bell of doom. He started from his 
agonized reverie — ^he was summoned to the 
Pont aux anes 1 

Perhaps it was fancy, but in the look Pro- 
fessor MouHns cast upon him he thought he 
had perceived a contemptuous recognition, e^ 
if he would say, "I remember you. What 
business have you here again ?'* 

He was asked a question in Algebra, and 
answered it. The Professor marked him an 
answer, and asked another. 

" It is a simple question," said Roach, in 
his pride of knowledge. 

" Then I will complicate it," said Monsieur 
Moulins, with a sharp glance at Roach. He 
did so. 

Roach answered hastily, every pulse in his 
frame was throbbing, and he could not pause 
to consider. 

" Wrong, sir 1" said the Professor, with a 
bitter smile, and marked against him. 
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Roacli received a great shock — ^his confi- 
dence was shaken for a moment — ^he felt the 
vital necessity of perfect coolness, and, sus- 
pending his breath, he gathered all his facul- 
ties for the next question. It c^me; he 
thought over it steadily — ^framed his answer 
shortly and boldly. This time he was right. 
Many questions followed in Mechanics and 
Trigonometry, growing harder and harder 
after each correct reply. 

At length Professor Moulins took up a 
book, and asked him a really difficult mathe- 
matical question. Roach's excitement now 
began to aid him, instead of confusing. He 
replied in a few seconds, without hesitation. 
The examiner looked up, evidently taken by 
surprise. 

" You are right. Monsieur — perfectly right ; 
but your answer is not exactly in the terms of 
the book." 

A curiosity seemed to have seized Mon- 
sieur Moulins to test the extent of the stu* 
dent's knowledge. He asked him crabbed 
questions in the Calculus of Variations ; ques« 
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tions on the theory of Precession and Nuta- 
tion ; questions on the principle of the separa- 
tion of Symbols ; growing in wonder, his air 
of severe precision breaking into short looks 
of astonishment and approval. Other exam- 
iners gathered round by degrees, to listen and 
watch. 

At length the examiner closed the book. 

" You have placed yourself beyond compe- 
tition. Monsieur Roach. It is needless to tell 
you, you hold the First Place in Science. I 
shall mention your name to the Committee 
with the strongest commendation. You will 
do honour to our University !" 

How his heart bounded at these words ! 
He expressed some inarticulate thanks as> 
contrary to custom, the Certificate of First 
Place was put into his hands. Happiness 
nearly choked him ; he felt he must be alone 
before he could let its sparkling current rush 
in upon him. 

The -bell sounded for going out — ^he 
mingled with the crowd. Rumours had gone 
about the Hall of the foreigner who had taken 
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Erst Place in Science on the first day — ^who 
had perplexed the Professor by his learning ; 
and their stares fell on him, unconscious and 
isolated by joy. 

He had reached the great flight of stone 
steps without, when he was suddenly impeded 
by a portly figure, which caught L by the 
arm. It was Monsieur Nichola. There was 
an affectation of good-natured anxiety inclin- 
ing to sympathy, but beneath glimmered that 
petty emotion our friends exhibit when their 
croakings are come true — ^the little malignant 
triumph. 

It was annihilated by the generous triumph 
of the student's eye, even as Moses' serpent 
devoured the serpents of the sorcerer. 

'' You are refused again. Mon Dieu, I told 
you so.'' 

" And I told you, Monsieur, I should hold 
First Place." He fluttered his certificate 
laughingly in the Frenchman's collapsed 
face. 

" You jest, Monsieur — ^you mock me." 

*' Read this and — be happy/' said Roach. 
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It was pitiful to see Monsieur's mortifica- 
tion, miserably counterfeiting joy. Roach 
did not stay to detect the hypocrisy. He 
stalked off abstractedly through the streets— 
to the wonder of the idle and the inquisitive; 
he got off into the fields, under the lone blue 
sky, to think over his happiness. 

Would that the old priest were alive now ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE STRANGER. 



It was the dead of an autumn night — the 
sky clear from clouds, and quivering with the 
subtle flame of stars, as if the whole vault 
hved and palpitated. 

A student entered the Observatory, and 
passed through the dim hall where stood the 
effigy of La Place — ^its stone eyes immutably 
fixed as if on some far ken in space — as if, 
untainted by envy or earthly littleness, some 
sublime discovery were dawning on its marble 
brow. 

The student gazed for a moment with 
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respectful sympathy, and fancies stole over 
him. " Might I one day be like this man ! 
I feel his presence about me. Every one is 
asleep but me and this stone form. I feel as 
if he could hear me — as if those lips would 
move." 

He went slowly up to the small domed 
room. It was a light-built cell roofed with a 
moveable dome ; a single narrow window 
opened from the zenith to the horizon, and 
commanded the four points in turn as you 
moved the roof round. 

It was the twenty-fourth hour by sidereal 
time, as he placed the equatorial in declina- 
tion, allowing two minutes for a few arrange- 
ments before the planet should have reached 
the centre of the field. Then he paused ere 
he moved the dome round. 

He is about to see his dream fulfilled — his 
chimera has proved to be a reahty — the 
Stranger which had visited him in sleep, 
which had haunted his thoughts and troubled 
his rest, was about to beam upon him. Once 
he had seen it before, and mapped it, all 
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unconscious of the bright fame almost within 
his hand. Then, indeed, had Fortune swept 
by him, touching him with her garment 
hem. 

Many a fine conception, many a germ of 
discovery, have visited men of retirement and 
thought. Leisurely have they dallied with 
it, and ruminated upon it — procrastinating 
its embodiment from day to day — forgetful 
of the thousand restless brains toiling hourly 
on their very track — of the thousand sleepless 
eyes which scrutinize, from sunrise to sunset, 
every inch in the demesnes of Science and 
Literature for something new. So, in peril- 
ous confidence, they muse on their secret, 
and wait — ^till, some morning, the column of 
a newspaper, or a goodly foolscap volume, 
introduces them to their cherished bantUng 
as another man's child. Sorrow is unavailing 
then ; they chose to wait, but the world could 
not. If Watt had not invented the steam- 
chamber, then had Stephenson or Roberts 
invented it instead. 

The second-hand of the chronometer 
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clicked the time with a sharp clear throb — 
the dome moved softly round, and he looked 
through the telescope. 

A lonely orb was in the centre of its field. 
His mind mounted towards it — ^he gazed on 
it with pondering awe. Grand beyond 
human thought in mass and distance — the 
Earth's huge brother — ^thirty hundred million 
miles away — ^^rushing on — on — ^in dim cold 
sunshine ! Earth's dynasties passing into for- 
gotten archives — her granite crust wearing 
and renewing before this silent Orb has 
wound one godlike year ! 

He gazed till sight grew giddy — drank 
his fill of grandeur. He was alone with his 
planet---every sound was hushed save his 
slow long breathings, and the spectral click- 
cUck of the dead-beat escapement, ever telling 
the eternal times of the stars. 

He left the Observatory at dawn. Envy 
had no room in his breast, as he went out 
into the ways of men, after this solemn star- 
vigil. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Five years have elapsed, containing some 
important links in the story, which we shall 
allow to unfold themselves. 

We are at the gate of Moorlands demesne. 
A gentleman leans on the writhen iron, and 
gazes thoughtfully down its white, winding 
approach to where yon gable peeps above the 
trees. He is clad in light summer-clothes — 
for it is harvest-time. A broad, sinewy 
form ; 'muscular face, with straggling whis- 
kers and heavy red moustache; frown-like 
seams of thought between the brows ; a slow, 
light eye. He seems swarthed by a bluer 
sky than ours. Small shadows of aspen- 
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leaves ripple over face and figure, for sjender 
aspen trees are growing where once stood two 
Titan oaks. 

Five years had elapsed, and Roach stood 
in Moorlands again. A man blessed with 
worldly success beyond his hopes ; victorious 
in the weary battle of hfe ; with friends, in- 
dependence, and, best boon of all, the 
resources of genial labour by which to 
absorb morbid reflection. He stands here 
again, and with all these, not yet content ! 

The lodgewoman came out with the key, 
and addressed him as a stranger. 

" You don't remember me, Peggy ; I have 
been a long time away. Why have you left 
Coneyfell Lodge ?" 

This woman had been rescued by him from 
a fever-shed when she was dying, and 
through his influence placed in a comfortable 
home. Out went the peasant's hard palm, 
and down streamed the tears in a moment — 
the enthusiasm of Irish gratitude overpower- 
ing her venerative feelings. She welcomed 
him and blessed him again and again. 

VOL. III. T 
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" Your mother wouldn^t know you, Misther 
Christie, wid' all that sight of hair on your 
face. An' how are you ? are ye hearty, your 
honour? Oh, musha, Masther Christie, it's 
Dick 'ill be proud, and all the poor boys, to 
see you again ! Sure we'd have given you a 
bonefire if we had only a hint you were 
coming." 

Roach questioned her about the Moorlands 
family. 

" The masther is very delicate, your 
honour, this while back ; he kem up from 
Dublin with Miss Jay, where he was getting 
no good of his health. They tell me, Mas- 
ther Christie, that he nearly spoilt himself 
with could wather; and, faix, your honour, 
the wather never did myself any good, inside 
or outside. What would you say, your 
honour, but they put the dear gentleman into 
wet sheets and soused him wid' pails of 
spring-wather. And sure you know yoursel', 
Masther Christie, that's no Christian thrate- 
ment. He faced back here two months ago, 
an' a lone time I had of it till they kem." 
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" And how is Miss Henderson ?" 

** Musha, Masther Christie, your eyes would 
wather to look at her, she's so purty; and 
she's a jewel to the poor. They wouldn't ask 
greater pleasure now than to be on their 
knees from morning to evening blessin' her. 
She's the beautifulest little face — arrah, sir, 
you wouldn't look at Miss Sidney if you jist 
clapt your eye once on my darlint Miss Jay. 
Many's the time, Master Christie, I've had 
her in there by the bit of turf, and she used 
to sit wid' her chin on her hands for me to 
tell her about yourself." 

" About me !" 

"Divil a less, your honour. How you 

tried to save the little white-haired girl, and 

carried her two miles in your arms as tindher 

as a mother — and all along of the Carrols 

and myself. Sure I'd plinty to tell, and 

she'd never be done listin' and axin' 

questions. She has the natur in her, an' 

no mistake, Masther Christie; a fine young 

lady like her to be listenin' to stories of the 
poor." 

T 2 
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" Do they see much company, Peggy ?" 

** Musha, no thin, not a great many, your 
honour. Mr. Ffrench's family are there 'most 
every second day. Young Masther George 
is never out the house except to be ridin' or 
walkin' wid' Miss Jay. I hear tell he's 
coortin', and I don't grudge him that same, 
for he's a fine, friendly young gentleman. 
An' are you thrivin', your honour? You'd 
the widdy's blessing wid' you wherever you 
went, and that did you no harm. I'd be 
axin' you if you were married, but if you 
was, Masther Christie, dear, sure she wouldn't 
let you grow that big beard." 

" I'll call in, Peggy, to see you all as I'm 
coming back," said Roach, entering the gate 
which she held open for him, and wending 
slowly to the house. Arrived there, he sent 
in his name, and was immediately ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. Henderson was greatly altered; his 
face had the dull, puffy look of ill-health 
about it ; his sight seemed feeble, and his 
elasticity was in great measure gone. He 
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came forward with a playful warmth, not un- 
raingled with respect. 

" Ah, my dear Professor, how do you do ? 
I have been following your career in the 
French newspapers, which we receive re- 
gularly. I often have boasted to people that I 
was once an intimate friend of yours/* 

" I hope you will be so still, Mr. Hender- 
son. I am on a commission from the In- 
stitute to Ireland, and could not resist my 
longing to visit the old scenes." 

"To be sure — it is very intelligible — what 
associations you must have with this place ! 
I have mine, too — I have mine," he repeated 
sorrowfully. " You did not see my daughter 
yet, I suppose. She is at the Ffrench's." 

"I was doubtful, Mr. Henderson," said 
Roach, with slow significance, " I was doubt- 
ful whether I should visit this house or 
not." 

" If I had heard you had been near this, 
and had not called, I should never have 
forgiven you. You must put up here for a 
week at least, till we lionize you." 
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"Mr. Henderson, we had a conversation 
once — " 

" Ah, yes ; I do remember you used to be 
a little chivalrous about Jay. I can assure 
you it flattered her very much. She's grown 
up now. Jay has been staying at Mr. 
Ffrench's to-day." 

" I don't know how she may have changed 
since," said Roach gravely. " I cannot say 
if she would know me or I her ; but if she is 
at all like in character — " 

" Oh, my dear sir, she is quite changed — 
wholly changed. She has made a great 
sensation in Dublin. She knows her 
value, my dear sir — ^very much admired, 
indeed. Oh ! she's no child now — she's 
no child now. Well, come now, teU 
me all about yourself. What, if I may 
ask, is this commission of the Institute? 
Some intere^ing scientific question, of 



course." 



Roach killed the topic on the spot. 
" I am collecting all the unpublished details 
relative to the measurement of the base line 
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along Lough Foyle for trigonometrical sur- 
vey." 

" Ah ! — hem — trigonometrical survey ; 
very interesting, I am sure — hem '/' 

In the course of the day, as they walked 
slowly down the avenue. Roach gradually 
revived the subject, and held to it firmly and 
unflinchingly, till he had told all that was 
upon his mind, 

"I came here, Mr. Henderson, to speak 
to you on a certain subject, which I shall use 
great caution to make as little disagreeable to 
you as possible — a few words will dispose of 
it ; but as it concerns my stay or immediate 
departure, you will pardon me for entering 
on it frankly. 

" A long time has passed since I met your 
daughter, and you assure me she is quite 
changed. I gave you, as a reason for my 
leaving your house, that I found my affec- 
tions were becoming deeply engaged. I may 
have flattered myself, also, that she would not 
have repulsed me if I had been base enough 
to have spoken at that time. I was an in- 
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valid pauper — perhaps this antecedent tells 
against me/' he continued, in a tone of quiet 
self-respect, but not forwardly. 

" 1 have positive and ample independence, 
and it is different now. I earnestly wish to 
see her before I would wholly forego the hope I 
have cherished through a period of friendless 
struggle with the world. Have I your leave 
to remain for a few days on this plain under- 
standing? Should she be changed, as you 
assure me she is — *' He stopped, and re- 
peated with a shade of agitation — " Should 
she be changed, as she must be — as I should 
have known, had I not been a fool — I shall 
leave your house within an hour and so no 
harm be done.'* 

Mr. Henderson heard him out, seeing 
it to be inevitable ; he plucked a laurel- 
leaf, and twirled it doubtfully — he began to 
speak and stopped. At length he said play- 
fully- 

" But are you not too impetuous, Professor ? 
You have not seen her — you have some vision 
of the child you met in Paris." 
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" Perhaps so ; but I have at least been 
honest with you^ 

A long silence, which Roach did not at- 
tempt to break; then, to his surprise, Mr. 
Henderson spoke with perceptible emotion. 

" Mr. Roach, I am very much changed 
since you knew me — ^less selfish and worldly, 
I hope — ^more softened to the feelings of 
others. Constant care will make a child of 
one at last. Poor Jay has sacrificed herself to 
me, and been most foolish towards herself; 
more than once she could have made brilliant 
matches, and yet, to my infinite pain, she 
refused decisively in every instance, so that 
she might continue to live with me. I am 
now resolved never to control my daughter's 
affections, and therefore, if you suppose she 
has been constant to a childish fancy, I can- 
not deny your very flattering desire to satisfy 
yourself as to this fact. But you should 
know — perhaps it is only fair to tell you — 
that I am under an impression her affections 
are already engaged ; at least there is a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, in every 
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way a desirable connection, who is very ar- 
dently attached to her, and I think it not 
improbable — I speak in the strictest confi- 
dence — that there is — ^a — some little return." 

" I am content if that be so," said Roach ; 
" he shall not find a rival in me." 

The matter was dropped between them by 
mutual consent. They dined together, and 
Roach gave an account of his altered fortunes ; 
how he had been made Professor in the Col- 
lege Louis le Grand, how his writings had been 
fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
scientific men, and had secured for him the 
bountiful patronage of the Government — ^how 
he was elected Member of the Institute, and 
finally to the proud dignity of President. It 
was a brief and modest history; he dwelt 
on his own merits as hghtly as possible, 
and spoke with enthusiasm of the liberal 
field for labour open to the student in 
Paris. 

After dinner he wandered out into the 
place to think over old times. Down the 
walk beside the river, where the moss- 
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stained marble child was blowing bubbles at 
the fountain. Roach's childhood is return- 
ing. In yonder little wood ran the child Annie, 
with tossing ringlets. Hark ! is that her step 
in the withered leaves ? 

He pressed his hand across his forehead 
as if he suddenly bethought him of the traces 
of time there. 

Ay, poor mortal ! the wrinkles are there 
already, though the scene is like childhood ; 
yet you have battled bravely and grasped 
your wishes; but life flits on, and the grasp 
must soon begin to loosen. Ambition is but 
a sunset tint on the cold snow. Oh ! that 
life was like yon eternal hill, green and fresh 
to-day — green and fresh five centuries hence ! 

He passed on to the seat by the river. 
The sad witchery of old times was there too. 
'Twas like an evening he sat there with Jay, 
even to the sky-battalions of rooks, small as 
summer midges, on their blue highway — even 
to the fleece-like reflexion of the full moon on 
the water. The wild bank was un trimmed ; 
long purple briars had straggled to the margin 
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of the stream, longing to kiss the water and 
dabble in its glassy waves. The river-gnats 
shot hither and thither on their crystal floor, 
tracked by arrowy ripples. 

His heart was steeped in melancholy ; he 
was overcome by a feverish suspense to see 
Jay, and to learn his fate from her in a few 
frank words. He had sown this hope him- 
self, cherished it almost involuntarily day by 
day and month by month, never reasoning 
on the improbability of a beautiful woman, 
surrounded by flatterers, solicited perhaps by 
many a comely lover, proving constant to 
her childish passion. In all his labours this 
hope was always above him, like a faint 
silver crescent. It seemed to him that with- 
out it he could not have struggled through. 
It had taken such a hold of his credulity, that 
even now in his despondency it showed faint- 
ly stiU, and moved him powerfully. There 
was need of all the strength of a harshly- 
disciplined nature to restrain him from leaping 
up and making his way to Mr. Ffrench's that 
he might meet her, and trust to chance for 
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an interview. A sound of vacant laughter 
comes down the winding walk. He was • 
effectually screened by the trees, and he 
peered cautiously through the leaves with a 
sick foreboding. 

Three figures sauntered slowly down the 
path — one, the farthest from him, was a iBne, 
full-busted beauty, whom he instantly recog- 
nised to be Sidney Ffrench; beside her 
lounged a tall gentleman, young, slim, and 
pretty as a barber's Adonis ; nearest him was 
a sUght figure whose faca was turned away — 
he knew who that was. 

They passed on without perceiving him, 
and he turned his eyes away. He sat watch- 
ing how the blush was fading from the Uttle 
clouds, striving hard to prevent his thoughts 
from taking shape till he should be far away 
again, and have cut the cable for ever be- 
tween him and these fading hopes. 

The amber sky brightened up faintly with 
its last dusky glory before the sun should dip. 
Hope and Day are dying out together. 

There is a step near him; a slight form 
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casts its shadow across the mosses. He 
looked around, and there stood Jay! almost 
the same as he had known her. She stood 
opposite, pale and startled, her lids lifted 
and her lips apart, as if she were terror- 
stricken by a fetch — as if that dash of faint 
sunshine were a stroke of magic that conjured 
up one from the past. He rose smiling, and 
greeted her as an old friend ; but she was 
cold and embarrassed. Her reserve certified 
his forebodings. Hope and Day are dying 
out together. 

" Have you seen my father, Mr. Roach ?" 

"I have spent the day with him, and T 
have been wishing to see you.'' 

" Will you come in ? I thought I had left 
a book here, but — " 

''It is early. Miss Henderson. Will you 
sit by me for a few minutes? We are old 
friends, you know." 

She sat down by his side, grave and con- 
fused, never turning her eyes upon him. 

" I was thinking, Miss Henderson, just as 
you came up," he said, with a smile, ".how 
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unchanged this scene has remained ever 
since. Why, this evening appears hke a wan- 
derer come back to me from ten years ago. 
You came up so opportunely to the fancy, 
that, for a minute, I was so foolish as to think 
you unchanged too." 

"We have been living in Dublin ever since 
Mr. Roach, and the place is quite strange to 
us as well as to you." 

He was hurt at her coldness. 

" The place is not changed to me, but a 
friend of mine seems to be so." 

She glanced at him hastily, and coloured. 

" Indeed, Mr. Roach, I am delighted to see 
you. Both my father and myself were very 
proud of your success." 

"Yes, I have been very prosperous, and 
should be very happy." 

After a moment's silence, she asked, hesita- 
tingly— 

" And are you not, Mr. Roach ?" 

"Men are very ungrateful. Miss Hender- 
son ; and success seldom brings content. 
One great object fills the narrow line of vision 
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for half their lives, and when God helps them 
to it, they see another dearer object beyond. 
I have found worldly prosperity a very lonely, 
lifeless blessing in the hand. I have no 
friend to tell me I am happy, and so I begin 
to doubt the fact. I had a friend, indeed — 
one who helped me in extremity — who put 
my foot on the first rung on the ladder — who 
saw something to like in me when I was a 
laughing-stock to others ; but time has cooled 
even this friend." 

" Who was she ?" said Jay, hurriedly. 

** Who told you it was a woman ? Well, 
perhaps it was; but I think it was one of 
the good genii who secretly paid my debts 
for me — who pitied me when I was very 
miserable, and who sent me the means of 
attending the great Examination. She is 
never out of mind, whoever she is. I shall 
travel to the world's end till 1 find her, to 
offer her my heart's thanks." 

A colour rose to Jay's cheek, like a gleam 
from the pink sunset. He took her passive 
hand, and looked earnestly in her face; he 
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spoke with the cahn of subdued excite- 
ment. 

" I think you can tell me her name. For five 
years past — and those five years have been 
fifty to me in changes and toil — my gratitude 
has kept warm to her. Gratitude ?'* 

His eye Ut, passion took head, and shook 
in his voice. 

" I have courage to call it by its real name. 
For five years — ever since your sympathy and 
goodness to me in my need — I have loved 
you." 

Jay trembled, and was silent. Oh, for 
one glance into the beating heart beside him 
to read the riddle of that silence ! 

" I have spoken to your father, and address 
you by his consent ; but I have learned from 
him how Httle I have to hope from you.'^ 

She tried to speak twice, but the words 
would not come, this scene was so unreal. 
She grew incredulous — she eagerly watched 
the quick waves go by, as if they were his 
words, and that she would have them stay. 
Tiie water-moon heaved and wavered; it 
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seemed some phantom-joy that mocked her, 
and could never be grasped. A sob burst 
from her — she had waited and waited, living 
upon shadows, and God had brought the 
tardy blessing round to her at last. 

At length her voice came, and her slender 
fingers closed on his confidingly. 

" I thought you would come — T hoped you 
would come — I have never forgotten you." 

It was enough — this simple confession told 
all — the words were priceless to him. He 
wound her to his breast for a passionate 
moment — *twas worth a realm of friendship or 
of fame to hold her so, and feel she was his 
own. 

Then they forgot the hours, and sat side 
by side. Jay was silent, and listened whilst 
he spoke calm and pleasant oracles of the 
future. 

The rich light waned in the west into faint 
amber — the sedgy banks grew black — the 
distant trees netted the sky, like fibres of 
skelton leaves — a luminous fog crept up the 
mountain-^^-and all this was repeated in the 
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water at their feet. There was a trance-like 
lull around, as if Nature listened. 

The water-moon came sharply out, waver- 
ing in languid splendour ; and on its map lay 
shadowed the Sea of Serenity,* like a dim 
index of the Future. 

* A large tract on the moon's surface presenting the 
appearance, through a powerful telescope, of beautiful 
green spar. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TYING UP THE SKEINS. i 



Mr. Henderson heard, with some sur- 
prise, of his daughter's long constancy to what 
he flattered himself was a mere childish 
attachment, and he endeavoured to • tem- 
porize for about a week. Finding, however, 
that Jay's happiness was deeply concerned, 
and feeUng, moreover, that he had committed 
himself irretrievably, he gave that hearty con- 
sent with which relenting fathers-in-law in- 
variably brighten the conclusion of a story, 
and the wedding-day was named. It became, 
of course, the talk of the country ; but there 
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was another small event also discussed in 
connexion with the approaching festival. 
Young Mr. Ffrench cut Moorlands House, 
and soon after went abroad, where, it may be 
hoped, his vanity or his heart, whichever 
were most severely affected, speedily recovered 
from the wound. Melancholy seldom takes 
root in light soil. 

After their marriage, Jay and Roath re- 
turned to France, and took a beautiful country- 
house near their old haunts by the Seine. At 
the top of its quaint roof you might observe 
a little cupola, in which marvellous sights 
could be nightly beheld. 

It is a remarkable fact, that, notwithstand- 
ing her enthusiasm for science. Jay could 
never perform a simple sum in algebra, and 
with diflSculty achieved the first proposition of 
the first book of Euclid. But if she failed in 
these important acquirements, she more than 
atoned for the deficiency. There never was a 
fonder or truer little wife, never a happier 
hearthside than that which awaited the Pro- 
fessor, when, after some necessary absence, 
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he would quit the noisy, loveless city, and be 
whirled off by steam to his home. On such 
occasions he always arrived by the last train, 
and used to make a short-cut across the fields, 
thinking of Jay, and in this dark walk he 
was guided by a star — a loving home- 
star. 

Jay used to place a candle in the Observa- 
tory, so that it could be seen from a distance, 
and by this trembling love-clue he would steer 
home. 

When his knock came, be sure it would be 
Jay that would open the door and welcome 
him. I see her now — the fairy white figure 
— the strange raven hair braided back from 
the winsome face, with its large glad eyes and 
laughing Ups. Our good Professor is a close 
prisoner in the fetters of her arms. All she 
would have to tell him by the log fire — 
and yet it was nothing — only about her rides 
and walks through the black wood, or about a 
visit from Madame Nichola, or about her 
little class of poor children. All that she had 
to ask, with his hand clasped in both her own 
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— for she heard little news in this secluded 
comer, save what she might catch from the 
creak-creak of the rail, the complainings of 
the woodquest, or the chatterings of the 
gossip magpie, and that was not much we 
must all allow. 

Letters came periodically from her father 
and her brother, the latter of whom had grown 
up healthy, handsome, and endearing. Her 
father always spoke of Johnny with enthu- 
siasm, and seemed to be passionately attached 
to him — he had a fond fancy that he could 
observe many points of likeness coming out 
between his young son and poor Annie, whom 
we have now almost forgotten, and it became 
quite obvious that all his affections were en- 
grossed by this one object. 

Jay often tried to persuade them to pay her 
a visit, and would tempt them by descriptions 
of her pretty chateau, of her two pretty child- 
ren, of her garden, and her friends ; but Mr. 
Henderson was never persuaded, as far as we 
could learn. 

Roach's career is public property ; he is 
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mentioned constantly in the French papers, 
and any of our readers who are curious 
enough may trace his future course for them- 
selves. 

We have now followed through many vicis- 
situdes the Ufe of a man of marked character, 
whose nature was liable to strong warps 
toward the evil, and toward the good. In its 
opening there was something that prophesied 
of his future. An old celestial globe, picked 
up by chance, is given as a toy to the child — 
the latent taste is touched vrith life — ^the small 
seed is dropped — Childhood points with an 
index finger to the path the man should 
take. 

Elements of a surly passionate disposition 
broke out in his boyhood, and a vigour of 
character showed itself which stood alone, and 
threw an influence on those around him. 
True to these ominous indications, his earlv 
manhood leaves behind it a stormy track. 
Another pursuit diverts him from his legiti- 
mate vocation, and steals away the best years 
of his life. He is ensnared into a presump- 
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tuous love — is maddened by jealousy, that 
nightshade of our nature. Principle and 
honour struggle long against passion, till at 
length insanity, caused by severe physical 
injury, acts upon his passion, and places a 
felon chain around his heart. He who does 
not repel the first whisperings of unreasoning 
passion, and who trifles with it in its first 
approaches, is playing with a lion's cub which 
will grow to rend him. 

After a miserable waste of time and energy, 
again the early bent asserts itself, despite of 
poverty and mental disease, and, at length, 
the strong and practical will hews out for itself 
a sphere. 

An ambitious man owes his chance of suc- 
cess to this fact— he lives among triflers and 
talkers. Misapplied energies and talent sur- 
round him. The man who could perhaps 
have given the world a specific for gout, is 
dosing away hfe over Blackstone and Coke. 
The man who might succeed in the crystaliza- 
tion of carbon on which chemists theorise, or 
discover the force of the initial P over which 
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philologists drivel, is perched upon an office- 
stool, and reduces his last sixpence to detona- 
ting powder, or spends it on musty old plays 
at a stall. The man who might claim our 
vacant crown of bays builds his languid vision 
on the chill maintopmast-yard, and is the butt 
of his shipmates. He who might catch the 
mantle of De la Roche, caricatures his bishop 
at visitation. 

Nature is baffled as long as guardian, 
parent, or schoolmaster can baffle her. Her 
poets, her artists, her soldiers, her doctors, 
her mechanics, are all taken at tender age, 
and diligently crammed with the pedantry of 
the sixteenth century. Their intellects merci- 
lessly compressed in the same relentless mould 
of dead language for ten years — ten precious 
years stolen from their life, which is fifty 
years too short for all they have to do. 
Nature gagged and manacled from day to 
day, by old world rules, as she continually 
pleads for her sons. They must all toil on 
over the same long, dreary road, with a 
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winker of Latin at one eye, and of Greek at 
the other. 

Hence the crowd of incapables, and hence 
the glorious field for the ambitious man who 
recognises his mission, begins in time, and 
works in silence. 

Earnestness has become a cant, and we 
have all sickened at the word. All violence 
is mere loss of that steady, effective force 
engrained in a few men, which gains its end, 
and benefits mankind. The crowd of us are 
triflers and talkers, who are regally lavish of our 
time, as if flesh and bones were immortal. 
We philosophise at our leisure, and die with 
our theories on the lips. 

If the foreshadowings of character and 
capacity were recognised early,, and the boy 
were placed on his chosen path, on which to 
progress from year to year, turning neither to 
the right hand nor the left, we should have 
no drones in the hive, and no swollen mono- 
polists of wealth and fame. 

Higher foreshadowings there are on which 
the noveHst may but touch, and men trifle 
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with them most of all. Such are the traces 
of a watchful beneficence, which grants the 
temporal blessing for eternal ends — such are 
the hintings of some solemn denouement to 
mortality. These are continually about us. 
Men walk beneath their hght without noticing 
them, like the belated traveller who cares not 
to reflect how his road is roofed by sims and 
worlds ; or we veil their awful significance in 
in some silly poetical convention, like the 
child who points up and lisps of the " pretty 
stars/' 



THE END. 
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